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Why bankers know more 
than Shakespeare 


T WAS SHAKESPEARE who asked, 

“what's in a name?” 

It’s bankers who know the 
answer: “everything”. A bank’s 
good name is the foundation of 
its business. And, as you well 
know, it takes many things to 
build the prestige you want for 
your bank’s name. 

One good way is through your 
bank’s checks, because they repre- 
sent the most frequent contact 
between you and your customers. 
If your checks are on Hammermill 


Safety paper, they carry the name 
“Hammermill’, the best known 
mame in paper. And, every time 
your customers see it, they will be 
reminded that you overlook noth- 
ing that will help make your serv- 
ices the best possible. 


Pens glide smoothly over 
Hammermill Safety’s even sur- 
face. Ink dries quickly. And 
Hammermill Safety gives you 
superior protection, too. Its spe- 
cially sensitized surface shows up 


the minutest erasure or alteration, 


safeguards every check drawn on 
your bank. 


Most of the checks your cus- 
tomers write pass through many 
hands. These checks will make the 
best possible impression for your 
bank if they’re printed on 
Hammermill Safety paper. Your 
printer or bank lithographer will 
be glad to show you samples. The 
Hammermill! Paper Company, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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This is the Mighty Mite 


of Electronics 


Many good things for many people are coming from 






the Bell Telephone Laboratories invention of the 


Transistor—a tiny device that can do many things 


More and more the Transistor is 
being recognized as one of the great- 
est inventions of recent years. It is 
truly the mighty mite of electronics. 


All of the growing uses of the 
Transistor stem from its invention at 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, an- 
nounced seven years ago. 


This amazing amplifier was soon 
seen destined to open new doors not 
only in telephony but in many other 
fields. It is estimated that 15 million 
Transistors will be made this year. 


One of the first uses of the Tran- 
sistor was in the new equipment that 


a vacuum tube can do and more besides! 


enables telephone users to dial over 
long distances. It is also being used 
in volume control telephones for 
those who have difficulty in hearing 
and in the new rural telephone sys- 
tem that is powered experimentally 
by electricity generated from sunlight 
through the Bell Solar Battery. 


The Bell System, in line with its 
established policy of making all its 
inventions available to others on 
reasonable terms, has licensed some 
60 companies to make and sell Tran- 
sistors, and about 700 companies who 
have the right to use these devices in 


Bell Telephone System 








a wide range of electronic equipment. 
These include makers of guided mis- 
siles and other weapons of defense, 
radios, television sets, computers, etc. 
Royalty-free use of the Transistor is 
available to licensed U. S. manufac- 
turers of hearing aids. 


The Transistor can amplify electric 
signals up to a thousand times. “In 
less than half a century,” said an arti- 


cle in the Reader’s Digest, “the elec- 
tronic tube has changed the world. 
The effect of the Transistor on our 
lives may be equally potent.” 
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From Where We Sit .. . 


A Word to Remember 


Demagogue: 2. One skilled in arousing the prejudices and passions of the popu- 
lace by rhetoric, sensational charges, specious arguments, catchwords, cajolery, etc.; 


esp. a political speaker or leader who seeks thus to make capital of social discontent 
and incite the populace, usually in the name of some popular cause, in order to gain 


F ALL the statements that have come down to us 

from our revolutionary forebears, none holds 
greater meaning for us as we enter upon another election 
year than this one from the pen of Alexander Hamilton, 
“Of those men who have overturned the liberties of re- 
publics, the greater number have begun their career by 
paying an obsequious court to the people, commencing 
demagogues and ending tyrants.” 


There can be no doubt that we are at least a few 
stages removed from the state of affairs thus envisioned 
by Hamilton. We see no demagogues roaming around 
with any present thought of becoming tyrants, but, la- 
mentably enough, there are plenty of them who are pay- 
ing ‘‘an obsequious court to the people” with the hope of 
getting themselves elected to public office. The danger in 
this day and age is not so much that demagogues will 
suddenly become tyrants as that free people will in due 


course find that they are no longer free, and the trend 


is already well under way. 


Stated differently, the change thus far would appear 
to have consisted more largely in the surrender of free- 
doms than in the usurpation of power, but the fact re- 
mains that a considerable transfer of power has takcn 
place. It is that circumstance that gives Hamilton’s ob- 
servation special significance, for history makes it clear 
that the acquisition of power, once begun, is a practically 
irreversible process, whether it come about by design or 
by default. What begins as a mere trading of favors for 
political preferment is all too likely to end in a situation 
in which favors will be dispensed at the sole discretion of 
a ruling bureaucracy, or something worse. 


We shall manage to keep only those attributes of 
democracy which we are able to handle with some degree 
of intelligence and integrity, and we shall remain free 
only if we are able to demonstrate sufficient capacity for 
handling the freedom that we possess. So it would appear 
to be the height of wisdom to bring to bear upon the 
problems of government every resource at our disposal. 
But do we? 


The answer very plainly is that we do not. Measured 
by any of the standards employed in gauging the quality 
of management in the business world, we’re doing a very 
poor job in the field of government. It is too largely the 
case that we’re less interested in achieving good govern- 
ment than we are in using poor government for our own 
ends. So the struggle for good government remains an 
uphill battle that will be won only if we, the people, can 
be made to realize that victory or defeat will ultimately 
spell the difference between freedom and across-the-board 
regimentation. 


political influence or office.—Webster’s New International Dictionary. 


An essential first step toward victory is to bring about 
a clear comprehension of the difference between states- 
men and demagogues—between real leaders and the 
counterfeits who attempt to first ascertain where people 
are going and then proceed to take a conspicuous place 
in the van of the procession. 


A basic reason for such loss of freedom as has already 
occurred lies in our propensity to accept at face value the 
short-range promises that men make, with little or no 
regard for the long-range implications of the things prom- 
ised. And it is because our demagogues are so aware of 
this fact and so willing to exploit it to the fullest that 
the threats to our freedom continue to mount. 


For government can give to some of the people only 
what it has first taken away from all of them; and every 
benign promise made by the demagogues has its counter- 
part in a threat of an arbitrary assumption of power. The 
two are inseparable, and the combination is the more 
antagonistic to the processes of self-government beeause 
it is too often the case that only the promise shows. 


This is only one of many circumstances that render 
us incompetent to run the vast and intricate affairs of 
government from Main Street, or to supply those whom 
we have charged with that responsibility with any im- 
portant amount of guidance. Our views regarding the is- 
sues of the day are subject to all manner of distertion 
through sheer inability to absorb the facts regarding them 
or to treat objectively the limited knowledge that we 
have. ; 


We can best appraise the validity of those views by 
analyzing the motives that prompt them. Especially sus- 
pect is the motive that stems from a desire for favored 
treatment at the hands of government; and if that mo- 
tive is present, the chances are very good that our views 
stand in need of revision. 


The New Year will hold hope for a better future if 
all of us will resolve to rule out as hostile to the cause of 
freedom the promises of demagogues, and hew to the 
line in choosing for public office men and women who 
may be relied upon to uphold the principles upon which 
our democracy rests. 


Editor 
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Banks Play Key Role in 
Junior Achievement Program 


When National Junior Achieve- 
ment Week is observed throughout the 
country January 29 through February 
4, it will be found that bankers are 
playing an increasingly important role 
in that fine movement. 

Junior Achievement is an edu- 
cational, nation-wide and non- 
profit program for youths between 15 
and 21 years of age. They act- 
ually form and run their miniature cor- 
porations through which they produce 
and sell a product or service. 

There are 78 Junior Achievement 
banks in the country which are serv- 
ing more than 2,500 companies oper- 
ating under J. A. supervision. More 
than 80 of the country’s banking es- 
tablishments sponsor Junior Achieve- 
ment companies, including various 
types of manufacturing firms. 


The junior groups open accounts, 
keep cash books, ledgers, statement 
books, deposit records, income records, 
and other subsidiary information. 
They even function as a board of in- 
vestment in discussing investments in 
government securities, bank stocks, 
mortgage loans and personal loans. 

Bank officers and employees help 
the young bankers learn the various 
phases of organization and operation 
of their banking enterprises. Bankers 
have found this to be an excellent 
means of encouraging teen-agers 
to adopt a banking career and training 
them for that field. 


Most important of all, Junior 
Achievement teaches teen-agers 
the philosophy of individual initia- 
tive and private enterprise. 

Organization plans and instructions 
may be obtained from national head- 
quarters, 345 Madison Ave., New 
York 17; hi. Y. 






Our Axiom of 
Institutional Investment 
Service 


Financial institutions are invited to 


avail themselves of our services. 


SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER — 


Dealers and Underwriters of High-Grade Securities 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


SIXTY WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5,.N. Y. 
Boston PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS West PaLm BEACH 
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Reversal 


In September of 1953 the Federal 
Open Market Committee decided to 
limit the scope of its activities to pro- 
viding or absorbing bank reserves. It 
further decided to confine its opera- 
tions to the Treasury bill market. A 
minority on the committee (and some 
bankers and dealers), however, have 
held that the Fed should feel free to 
operate in all segments of the Govern- 
ment securities market, and also to 
give direct aid to the market during 
periods of Treasury financing. 


Last month the Fed reversed—tem- 
porarily, at least—its open market pol- 
icy, bought $167 million of Treasury 
certificates—and thus gave direct sup- 
port to the Treasury’s $12 billion De- 
cember refunding, which had been 
dragging rather badly (see page 23). 


Candidate from Arizona 


Western banking interests—spear- 
headed by the Arizona Bankers Asso- 
ciation—already are beating the 
drums for Sherman Hazeltine, presi- 
dent of The Bank of Arizona, Pres- 
cott, for vice president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association next fall. 


Hazeltine backers point out that 
their candidate is from a state-char- 
tered country bank (resources: $21 
million), which, in the opinion of many 
in ABA circles, is an essential qualifi- 
cation for this year’s race. 

Sherman Hazeltine became assistant 
cashier of The Bank of Arizona in 
1932, cashier in 1940, vice president in 
1946, president in 1948. He also is a 
director of two other banks and has 
extensive cattle and mining holdings. 


On the association front, Sherman 
Hazeltine is a former chairman of 
ABA’s Committee on State Legisla- 
tion and a former member of its Ex- 
ecutive Council and Administrative 
Committee. At present, he is a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
State Bank Division and is chairman 
of its legislative committee. He also is 
a past president of the Arizona Bank- 
ers Association. 

Only other avowed candidate for the 
number two post in ABA (which auto- 
matically leads to the top spot a year 
later) is Joseph C. Welman (BANKERS 
MONTHLY, December, 1955), president 
of the Bank of Kennett, Missouri. 
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The Top of the Financial News 





Call for Revision 


Urging a ‘‘thorough revision of re- 
serve requirements,’ Dr. Marcus Nad- 
ler, consulting economist to The Han- 
over Bank, last month asserted the 
present capital resources of the banks 
are “‘adequate to meet all foreseeable 
requirements for credit.’ 


In a report on the “Adequacy 
of Bank Credit’”’ published by The 
Hanover, Dr. Nadler said $7.5 billion 
in excess reserves would be created if 
Federal Reserve authorities cut 
reserve requirements to 13 per cent for 
Central Reserve city banks, 10 
per cent for Reserve City banks, 7 per 
cent for country banks and 3 per cent 
against time deposits, 


“Based on this volume of excess re- 
serves and an average required reserve 
of 10 per cent for the entire country, 
the member banks could expand de- 
posits by an additional $75 billion. 
Moreover, reserve balances could be 
further increased through open market 
operations to the limit of the available 
free gold. The Treasury, too, could 
take measures to increase moderately 
the amount of member bank reserves 
by expanding the amount of Treasury 
currency and revaluing its silver hold- 
ings, as it is permitted to do, and by 
increasing the amount of silver certifi- 
cates in circulation.” 


At the same time Dr. Nadler said 
the nation’s banking system “‘is highly 
flexible and capable of meeting all the 
foreseeable legitimate demands of a 
growing and dynamic economy,’” add- 
ing: 


“The present tight money market, 
which has forced the banks to adopt a 
cautious lending policy and prevented 
some of them from meeting all the de- 
mands for credit, is caused partly by a 
deliberate credit-restrictive policy 
adopted by the Reserve authori- 
ties and partly by a demand for long- 
term funds, including mortgage 
money, which is temporarily greater 
than the supply.” 


But, he said, the country’s free gold 
supply is more than ample to meet all 
expansion in currency and credit; there 
is no danger the banks will lack ade- 
quate reserves; and capital resources 
are not a limiting factor in the nation’s 
economic expansion. 


Bank of the Southwest 


Not only will the Second National 
Bank of Houston (resources: $300 mil- 
lion) have a new home this year (see 
cut), but it also will have a new name: 
“Bank of the Southwest National As- 
sociation.” 


Said Board Chairman Col. W. B. 
Bates and President L. R. Bryan, Jr., 
in announcing the name change last 
month: ‘“‘The members of the board 
of directors have concluded that the 
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L. R. BRYAN, JR., A. G. McNEESE, JR., COL. W. B. BATES 


New home, new name. 





While you put out the lights 


and set the alarm last night... 


Continental Illinois’ night staff 


processed 


Let’s just suppose that—last night — 
closing your book, winding the clock, turn- 
ing the sheets down and the lights out, 
took you five minutes. 


In those brief five minutes, this bank proc- 
essed almost 1800 cash items! 


(That’s estimated from the total volume of 
work done on an average night from 11 
p.m. to 7 a.m. by our night force.) 


1'7'70 cash items 


What does speed like this mean? 
Earliest possible presentation! 


It means that many checks air-mailed to 
us in the afternoon by correspondent 
banks from coast to coast become avail- 
able funds the following morning. 


That we’re proud of such service isn’t the 
point. That our correspondents are very 
happy with it is! 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


Lock Box H, Chicago 90 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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present name of the bank does not ac- 
curately reflect the scope of the bank’s 
activities, but that ‘Bank of the South- 
west’ will indicate more descriptively 
the area of the bank’s primary opera- 
tions.” 


Conflict? 

One day last month Philip R. 
Clarke, chief executive officer of City 
National Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago 
(resources: $400 million) since 
1932, announced he was retiring from 
the bank. Immediately reports began 
circulating in some financial quarters 
that Mr. Clarke had quit as a result of 
policy conflicts with C. Arvid John- 
son, who is said to control (through 
Central Illinois Securities Corp. and 
other investment trusts and in his own 
name) 40 per cent of City National 
stock. 

Such reports seemed to be based in 
part, at least, on the recollection that 
in 1952 Mr. Johnson had waged a los- 
ing proxy fight to split the bank’s stock 
and offer new shares. Since then, the 
Johnson group is reported to have 
added substantially to its holdings of 
City National stock. 

Though he is giving up his post with 
the bank, Mr. Clarke continues as a 
director of a number of other large cor- 
porations, including US Steel, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, Pure Oil and Mont- 
gomery Ward. (He also is chairman of 
Ward’s executive committee and 
played an active role in last spring’s 
proxy battle against Louis E. Wolfson 
for control of the huge mail order-chain 
store company.) 

Philip Clarke, who is now 66, began 
his career in finance with a Loop in- 
vestment firm, became president of the 
old Central Trust Co. of Illinois in 
1929. Three years later he helped or- 
ganize City National, and served as 
its president until 1951, when 
he stepped up to chairman of 
the board. 


ASE Recap 


American Stock Exchange, second 

largest stock exchange and largest 
market for foreign securities in the US, 
last month released preliminary figures 
on its operations for 1955. It had been 
a good year for the successor institu- 
tion to the old New York Curb Ex- 
change. Highlights: 
@ Stock volume in 1955 approximated 
225 million shares, highest since 1929 
and up about 62 million shares from 
1954. 
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PHILIP R. CLARKE 
Leaving the bank. 


@ Highest volume on a single day 
(September 26, the first trading day 
after President Eisenhower fell ill) was 
1.9 million shares, compared with 1.2 
million shares traded on the busiest 
day in 1954. 

@ The number of stock issues 
fully listed on the exchange increased 
during the year by 18 to 545. 


@ Average price of seat sales in 1955 
was $19,286, compared with $12,585 
in 1954. 


Expanding 


In 1954 Transamerica Corp. 
acquired over 75 per cent of the stock 
of First Western Bank & Trust Co. 
(then known as The San Fran- 
cisco Bank). Meanwhile, the business 
and assets of Central Bank of Oakland 
and 23 other Transamerica banking 
subsidiaries were sold to First Western. 
These transactions provided First 
Western with 54 offices in 39 Califor- 
nia communities. 


Since then, First Western has been 
busy expanding. Last month it opened 
new offices in Alameda, Redding, 
Mountain View and Irvington. By 
year’s end the $845 million (resources) 
First Western was operating 70 offices 
in 54 communities. 


Second Time 


Gen. John C. Persons last month re- 
linquished the presidency of The First 
National Bank of Birmingham 
(resources: $327 million) for the sec- 
ond time, while retaining the posts of 








chairman of the board and chief execu- 
tive officer. Named president was 
John A. Hand, a veteran of 27 years 
with the bank and its predecessor in- 
stitution. 


Moving up to executive vice presi- 
dent were Charles F. Zukoski, Jr., 
Harvey Terrell and Arthur J. Bowron, 
Jr. Claude M. Shill was re-elected an 
executive vice president. 


General Persons came to Birming- 
ham in 1927 as president of the Trad- 
ers National Bank. After the merger 
of Traders and American Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, he became president of the 
resulting American-Traders National 
Bank. When, in 1930, American-Trad- 
ers merged with First National, he was 
elected president of the latter. 


Early in 1953, John Persons stepped 
up from president to chairman of the 
board. Six months later, however, he 
reassumed the presidency fol- 
lowing the death of his successor, 
James G. Hall. 


General Persons also is a director of 
the Alabama Power Co., Protective 
Life Insurance Co., Avondale Mills, 
Alabama By-Products Corp., USF&G 
Co. of Baltimore, Alabama Great 
Southern Railroad and Wood- 
ward Iron Co. 


John A. Hand got his start in finance 
during the early twenties with the old 
Fourth National Bank of Macon. In 
1928, he moved to American-Traders 
in Birmingham. He became comptrol- 
ler of The First in 1930, vice president 
in 1940, senior executive vice presi- 
dent in 1952. He also is a director of 
Bankers Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
of Birmingham and Alabama Gas 
Corp. 


Merger Minded 


State-Planters Bank & Trust Co. of 
Richmond, Va., and Bank of Com- 
merce & Trusts, also of Richmond, last. 
month announced their intention to 
merge. The resulting institution— 
to be known as State-Planters Bank of 
Commerce & Trusts—will have 
resources of nearly $200 million, just a 
shade less than Virginia’s largest bank, 
First and Merchants National Bank of 
Richmond. The merged bank will have 
nine offices, a lending limit of more 
than $1.2 million. 

Wilfred A. Roper, president of Bank 
of Commerce, will be chairman of the 
merged bank and Harry H. Augustine, 
president of St ate-Planters, will be 
president and chief executive officer. 
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Mosler “Picture Windows” for Drive-In Banking 


have the world’s finest operating mechanism. 


The Mosler Pedestrian Window provides handy 
walk-up banking service for busy customers. 


The Mosler “Snorkel” lets you bring convenient 
drive-up banking to congested downtown areas. 


Mosler’s Century-Style Day-Night Deposit Safe 
keeps bank “‘open” for deposits 24 hours a day. 


Four ways to get a “head-start on tomorrow” 


When you lay your modernization and expansion 
plans out on the table at your board meeting, you 
won’t be talking about how you can “catch up” with 
other banks. 


You'll be earnestly discussing how you can get out in 
front of them. You'll be talking about how you can 
offer services and facilities that will keep you out in front 
. . . in the years ahead when bringing banking closer 


IF IT’S MOSLER ... IT'S SAFE 


# Mosler Safe “”” 


World's largest builders of safes and bank vaults... Mosler built 
the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


to the customer will become increasingly important. 


That’s why you’ll very likely be discussing all four 
of the Mosler drive-up, walk-up developments shown 
above. For not only does Mosler—and Mosler, alone— 
make all four types of equipment, but each is so out- 
standing in advanced styling and exclusive features 

~ that it gives you a head-start on tomorrow you’ll be 
grateful for, for years to come. 


The Mosler Safe Company, Dept. BM-1 
320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


I am interested in learning about your “complete package’’ of out- 
side banking equipment. Please send full information as early as 
possible. 


NAME $$$ ——$—____ POSITION 
BANK 
ADDRESS 


cry ——$——— ZONE STATE 
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' Under the exchange proposal, one 
and one-half shares of $20 par value 
stock in the consolidated bank will be 
issued for each of the 50,000 shares of 
Bank of Commerce stock outstanding, 
and one share of stock in the merged 
bank will be issued for each of the 200,- 
000 shares of State-Planters stock out- 
standing. 

State-Planters is the product of a 
1926 merger of Planters National Bank 
(organized in 1865) and State and City 
Bank & Trust Co. Bank of Commerce 
obtained its charter in 1902 as 
the Peoples Bank of Commerce & Sav- 
ings, opened for business three years 
later under its present name. 


Moving Up 


James M. Kemper, Jr., a fourth 
generation member of a famous Kan- 
sas City banking family, last month 
stepped into the presidency of Com- 
merce Trust Co. (resources: $475 mil- 
lion). He succeeds Joseph C. Williams, 
president of the bank since 1948, who 
now moves up to vice chairman of the 
board. Also elected a vice chairman 
was Arthur B. Eisenhower, formerly 
an executive vice president. James M. 
Kemper, Sr., father of the new presi- 
dent, continues as chairman of the 
board. 


James Kemper, Jr., acquired the 
ABC’s of banking first-hand through 
a series of jobs in banks in which his 
family had an interest. He started as 
a clerk at the First National Bank of 
Independence, moved to the Plaza 
Bank of Commerce, Kansas City, 
thence to the Stock Yards National 
Bank, also of Kansas City. He joined 
Commerce Trust in 1947, became a 
vice president in 1949, an executive 
vice president early last year. 


Tall, youthful (34) James Kemper, 
Jr., also is president of Keystone Corp. 
(an investment holding company) and 
a director of Kemper Investment Co., 
Kansas City Structural Steel, Plaza 
Bank of Commerce, Stewart Sand & 
Material Co. and Holland-American 
Insurance Co. 


Joseph Williams has been on 
the Kansas City banking scene since 
1922. Long active in organized bank- 
ing at both the national and state iev- 
els, he was for many years chief 
of Commerce Trust’s corres- 
pondent bank division. It is said that 
the presidents of the 1,400 banks that 
do business with Commerce Trust all 
know Joe Williams. Mr. Williams also 
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ARTHUR EISENHOWER, JAMES KEMPER, JR., JOSEPH WILLIAMS 
New team at Commerce Trust. 


is president of the National Bank in 
North Kansas City and a director of 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. 


Arthur Eisenhower, oldest brother 
of President Eisenhower, has been with 
Commerce Trust and its predecessors 
since 1905. For the past seven years he 
has been chief loan officer of the bank 
and is recognized as one of the nation’s 
foremost authorities on flour and grain 
financing. He also is president of the 
Plaza Bank of Commerce and a direc- 
tor of Trans World Airlines, Interstate 
Securities Co. and the Coleman Co. of 
Wichita. 


Jet Financing 


As part of its long-range program 
for expansion into the jet age, United 
Air Lines late last month announced 
completion of the largest single airline 
financing program in the history of the 
industry. 


W. A. Patterson, president of 
United, said the company has 
arranged for a maximum of $150 mil- 
lion in new capital to be available over 
the next five years. Of-that amount, 
$120 million will be available from the 
sale of new debentures and up to $30 
million may be borrowed under a new 
bank credit agreement. 


Mr. Patterson announced that 
under an agreement just signed, new 
Series D, 4 per cent debentures will be 
sold, as funds are required, to the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co., The Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. and The Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. Terms of the 
agreement provide that the $120 mil- 
lion in debentures may be sold in in- 
stallments as needed over the next 
several years. Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Inc., acted as agent for United in the 
debenture financing. 


The new credit agreement is with a 
group of 38 banks headed by The First 
National City Bank of New York. It 
became effective on the first of last 
month and makes loans available up 
to the end of 1960, with repayments 
over a five-year term thereafter. Of the 
$30 million credit, United has not yet 
made any borrowings. 


United recently announced an order 
for 30 Douglas DC-8 jetliners at a to- 
tal cost, with spare parts, of $175 mil- 
lion. The planes will be delivered start- 
ing in May, 1959. Said Mr. Patterson: 
“With the accomplishment of this pro- 
gram United has assurance that it will 
be in a strong position to meet the fi- 
nancial needs of the jet age.” 
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|AWRENCE 


— SETS THE PACE 


in Field Warehousing 


Integrity ... Security ... Facility 


LAWRENCE, the oldest and largest nationwide field warehouse company: 


—has issued its receipts covering more than 10 billion dollars worth 
of goods and products. 


—has served more than 10,000 American businesses through its offi- 


ces in 35 principal cities operating in excess of 2,500 field warehouses. 


—has always provided the most comprehensive bond coverage 
available, which today is in the form of legal liability and fidelity 
insurance totaling $5,000,000 at each warehouse. 


That’s why, for field warehousing, Lawrence Warehouse Company has set the 


pace for over 40 years. And that’s why -loan officers everywhere can specify 


LAWRENCE...and be sure! 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 
100 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Ill. © 79 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
BANKERS MONTHLY 
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The Export-Import Bank of Washington has launched a nation-wide campaign to 
familiarize the financial community with its operations. 


The drive got under way last month as top Eximbank officials met in Chicago 
with a group of bankers from the 7th Federal Reserve District. Similar conferences 
are contemplated in each of the other Reserve Districts. 









Big goal: To promote increased participation of private capital. 
Says Eximbank: "The Bank seeks to supplement and encourage the use of 
private capital. Accordingly, the Bank endeavors to obtain the maximum 


participation by commercial banks or other financial institutions in credit 
arrangements to which it is a party." 












During the year ended Oct. 5, 1955, Eximbank authorized credits of more 
than $654 million to assist in financing exports from the U.S. Commercial banks 
participated in these credits to the extent of $191 million, or about 30%. 


Participation by commercial banks takes four forms: 
*Without recourse for the early maturities. 
*Without recourse and pari passu with Eximbank. 
*By full purchase. 

*With Eximbank guaranty in event of default. 





Guiding Eximbank is a man with a thorough knowledge of banking, Samuel C. 
Waugh (BANKERS MONTHLY, Nov. 1955), for many years president of First Trust Co. 
of Lincoln, Neb., and more recently Asst. Secy. of State for Economic affairs. 
Under Samuel Waugh's direction Eximbank has set up a new Private Capital 


Participation Division whose sole function is to maintain close contact with 
banks, investment houses, insurance companies and other financial institutions. 














Expect early Senate Banking Committee action on the Fulbright bill to 
tighten SEC regulation of unlisted securities. Committee also is studying the 


impact of institutional investment on the stock market. 
Look too for an early attempt at compromise between House and Senate 
versions of bank holding company legislation. 


In the "very uncertain" category are the bills to control bank mergers and 
the bills to -permit commercial banks to underwrite and deal in revenue bonds. 





Homer J. Livingston, president of The First National Bank of Chicago and 
immediate past president of ABA, has been appointed 7th District-member of the 
Federal Advisory Council. He succeeds Edward Eagle Brown, chairman of FNB of 
Chicago and a member of the Council for 20 years, its president for the last 
ten. Elected to represent the 9th District on the Council is Julian B. Baird, 
chairman of First National Bank of St. Paul. 
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ee the new Reliant 


This sensational new Recordak Microfilmer is designed 
to give you more for your microfilming dollar. But see for yourself— 
make any comparison you want before your 1956 budget meeting. 


More Value 


In this surprisingly low-priced microfilmer—only 
$1800—you'll find a value-packed array of new fea- 
tures. Each reflecting the know-how acquired by 
Recordak and Kodak in 28 years of microfilming 


research and development! For example: 


e Choice of 3 reductions .. . including 40 to 1, highest 
today in 16mm microfilmers. 


e Amazingly accurate automatic feeder makes it all 
but impossible to “double feed” documents and miss 
pictures—even when feeding at a 400-per-minute clip! 

e@ New spacing control prevents film waste with auto- 


matic or hand feeding. 


e 3 recording methods. (1) fronts and backs of docu- 
ments are. recorded simultaneously, side by side on 
film; (2) fronts are recorded down one side of film, 
then up the other side; (3) fronts are recorded across 
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the full width of the film. 


e@ Makes duplicate films. You can expose two rolls of 
film simultaneously at reductions of 40 to 1, 32 to 1 or 
24 to 1, using desired recording method. 


@ Precision optical system which is not affected by 
variations in room temperature. Steel construction 
throughout holds vibration to a minimum. 


More Pictures 


You get 80 pictures of checks for 1¢ when photograph- 
ing at 40-to-1 reduction . . . the lowest per-picture cost 
today. On a 100-ft. roll of Recordak Microfilm you can 
record 29,000 checks or 10,700 letter-sized documents. 


More Efficiency 


The new Reliant makes microfilming an easier-than- 
ever job . . . puts all controls at the operator’s finger 
tips. Documents are delivered to an eye-level stacking 
tray after being photographed—no stooping or reach- 
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before you talk Budget 


ing. Tray can be adjusted immediately for varying 
document sizes. 


Documents which are fed crookedly are straightened 
out automatically. And those which are slightly over- 
size—up to 12 in. wide—are photographed without 
creasing and tearing. A minute or two is all it takes to 
change lenses or load film. New low-cost accessory unit 
eliminates a separate job of endorsing or cancelling. 


See the new Reliant before budget time rolls 
around. We think you’ll agree it’s sure to deliver more 
for your microfilming dollar year after year. 


** Recordak” is a trademark 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to banking systems 


Price quoted ws subject to change without notice. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION (Subsidia ry of Eastman Kodak Company) 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send folder describing new Recordak Reliant in detail. 


Name 


Position 


De ee a ola 
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Pretty penny for copper 


A look at what modern banking does for one of the 
oldest industries on earth. 


As any copper man can tell you, it does 
take a pretty penny to keep America’s 
Copper Industry producing nearly a mil- 
lion tons of metal a year, from domestic 
sources alone. 

Traditionally, profits after taxes and 
capital invested by stockholders finance 
copper progress. But sometimes—just as 
happens in the best regulated families— 
what goes out for expansion exceeds the 
capacity of working capital. That’s where 
the banker pitches in, or more precisely... 
advances a pretty penny. 


Bank Role 


A bank loan made on the reputation and 


resources of a copper company goes to 
cover practically any activity from min- 
ing ore to perfecting new alloys for finished 
products. In mines, fabricating centers, 
and manufacturing plants bank loans help 
dig copper, refine copper and make copper 
products. And to complete the copper 
lending pattern, banks frequently help re- 
tail merchants stock shelves with the thou- 
sands of copper and brass items you use 
every day. 


The Human Angle 


All told, these bank loans to the Copper 
Industry come to many millions every 
year. But statistics aside, there’s a hu- 


man angle to the copper loan story. 

Wherever money works in a freely competi- 
tive economy, men and women work, too, and 
the goods they produce... the wealth they cre- 
ate... make the whole nation happier, health- 
ter and more progressive. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank of New 
York, a leader in loans to American indus- 
try, is proud of the contribution banking 
has made and is making to the progress of 
our country. 


THE 


CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION) 





(One of a series of advertisements being published in New York City newspapers) 
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BUSINESS LOANS— 
Outlook for the First Half 


How will the demand for commercial and 
industrial loans in the first half of 
1956 compare with that in the like 1955 
period? How will the demands of individ- 
val industries compare with a year earlier? 


HE demand for commercial and in- 
dustrial loans during the next six 
months will be 5-15 per cent 

greater than the demand in the first 
half of 1955. That, in short, is the 
concensus of top management of 154 
large and medium-large banks that to- 
gether account for more than one- 
fourth of all U. S. bank loans to busi- 
ness (see chart, next two pages). 


Based on this forecast—and assum- 
ing an adequate supply of loanable 
funds—business loans in the next six 
months will be at a record first-half 
level (see table, this page). 


Participants in this survey were ask- 
ed to consider only the projected de- 
mand for bank credit, independently 
of the probable supply of loan- 
able funds, which will, of course, de- 
pend more largely on policy decisions 
by the monetary authorities in Wash- 
ington. . 


A majority of the bankers polled re- 
port that their business custo- 
mers, net, are making borrowing plans 
in the expectation that the first half 
of 1956 will be even better than the 
first half of 1955. Specifically, these 
bankers look for a 5-15 per cent in- 
crease in loan demand from: 
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By ALVIN M. YOUNGQUIST, JR. 


Associate Editor 


@ Metals and metal products manu- 
facturers—including machinery 
and transportation equipment. 


@ The petroleum, coal, chemical and 
rubber group (except in the North 
Central region). 


@ Trade—wholesale and retail (except 
in the North Central region). 


@ Sales finance companies. 


@ Public utilities and transportation 


Business Loans of Weekly 

Reporting Member Banks in 

Leading Cities at the End 
of March 


Year 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 22.7 


1956 23.8-26.1° Up 5-15%’ 


*Based on predicted increase in demand. 


Billions 
ene 


$14.4 
14.9 
13.8 
19.2 
21.4 
23.3 
22.8 


Change 


Up 3% 
Down7 % 
Up 39% 
Up 11% 
Up 9% 
Down 2% 


To get expert analyses, BANKERS 
MONTHLY polled top bankers from coast 
to coast. The banks so represented account 
for more than one-fourth of all US bank 
loans to business. 


(except in the South—Southeast 
and West-Southwest areas). 


Concensus is that loan demands of 
the four remaining industry classifica- 
tions (see chart) will be ‘about the 
same”’ as they were a year earlier. A 
majority of bankers polled in the 
South and Southeast, however, expect 
a 5-15 per cent increase in loan de- 
mand from the textile-apparel-leath- 
er group. 


Bank loans to business and industry 
are a generally sensitive indicator of 
economic activity. During the inven- 
tory recession of 1954, for ex- 
ample, business loans slumped well be- 
low the levels of the preceding year. 
A sharp upturn in such loans late in 
the year signalled recovery. 


During the first half of 1955, com- 
mercial, industrial and agricultural 
loans of weekly reporting member 
banks rose from $22.5 billion to $23.5 
billion, despite heavy seasonal repay- 
ments by food manufacturers and com- 
modity dealers. (Normally, of course, 
business loans decline seasonally dur- 
ing the first half.) 


In the second half of 1955, business 
borrowing from banks surged 
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HOW 154 TOP BANKS EXPECT THE DEMAND FOR) C<¢ 
FIRST HALF OF 1956 TO COMPARE WITH) TI 


By Industry Classification and by Area 


Number of Banks 


Total South and North West and 
Northeast Southeast Central Southwest 


Up more than 25% 
Up 15-25% 

Up 5-15% 

About the same 

Down 5-15% 

Down 15-25% 

Down more than 25% 
No opinion 


NO-—NNQAhO 
—-OONNA-- 
WOOWdDDW— 
wWOddeoOnr-— 


Up more than 25% 
Up 15-25% 

Up 5-15% 

About the same 

Down 5-15% 

Down 15-25% 

Down more than 25% 
No opinion 


oo-—-—-khOoo 
WwOO—s0nNO 
aoOo—-khOWOO 
2OONBSOCO 


Up more than 25% 
Up 15-25% 

Up 5-15% 

About the same 

Down 5-15% 

Down 15-25% 

Down more than 25% 
No opinion 


ROOD hkAWUO 


nNAooruUw—o 
— ~ 
ROO—-NAOCO 


— ot 


Up more than 25% 
Up 15-25% 

Up 5-15% 

About the same 

Down 5-15% 

Down 15-25% 

Down more than 25% 
No opinion 


NO-—-ONN- 
nN 
NOOWWOOh— 
DOO-DNWO 


Up more than 25% 
Up 15-25% 

Up 5-15% 

About the same 

Down 5-15% 

Down 15-25% 

Down more than 25% 
No opinion 


— af 
ao°co-avwoo 
a me 


~c000—-—=hO 
—— 


—_ 
e2oo—-WMrhood 
oo°oo-Nf-— 


— 


re 


NOTE: Northeast—Federal Reserve Districts 1, 2 and 3 
South and Southeast—Federal Reserve Districts 5, 6 and 8 


ahead with even more vigor—notwith- history—business loans of the weekly rise of $371 million in the like 1954 


standing the steady rise of short-term reporting banks topped $26 bil- period, and an increase of $496 million 
money rates. lion. Since June 29, such loans have in the like 1953 period. 
Last month—for the first time in climbed $2.3 billion, compared with a Looking ahead, 69 per cent of the 
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Ri} COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL LOANS IN THE 
THE DEMAND IN THE LIKE 1955 PERIOD 


Consensus in Bold Face 


Number of Banks 


Total South and North West and 
Northeast Southeast Central Southwest 


Up more than 25% 
Up 15-25% 

Up 5-15% 

About the same 

Down 5-15% 

Down 15-25% 

Down more than 25% 
No opinion 


Up more than 25% 
Up 15-25% 

Up 5-15% 

About the same 

Down 5-15% 

Down 15-25% 

Down more than 25% 
No opinion 


i ee ees ge. ge more than 25% 
Up 15-25% 

Up 5-15% 

About the same 

Down 5-15% 

Down 15-25% 

Down more than 25% 
No rr eR ee ot an 


wa-—-OUNwWoo 


emawooe=HN0O0°0 

NO -AQN—O0O 
— 

NONE OOOO 


—-OOh—OUN 
a 
COOOUA@Uhy 
wo—huUdu— 
— a 
ROOCh—ONDND 


ia eo eo. Ce ee eee more than 25% 
Up 15-25% 

Up 5-15% 

About the same 

Down 5-15% 

Down 15-25% 

Down more than 25% 
No Re ae 


woo—-UuVsho 
ADOC @eaWNO 
WMWODONANO 
aia 
WwOoo—-NRWO 


Up more than 25% 
Up 15-25% 

Up 5-15% 

About the same 

Down 5-15% 

Down 15-25% 

Down more than 25% 
No opinion 


— 
N——-Aa—eNd— 
NO-aReO-—— 
hO-MNDORO 


NOTE: North Central—Federal Reserve Districts 4, 7 and 9 
West and Southwest—Federal Reserve Districts 10, 11 and 12 


bankers participating in this sur- first half of 1955; 20 per cent expect (For names of the survey participants, 
vey expect the demand for business the demand to be about the same, and _ see page 18. For more on the business 
loans in the first half of this year to be only five per cent foresee a lower de- outlook, see page 41. For a report on the 
at least 5 per cent greater than in the mand. farm situation, see page 26.) 
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CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
“About the same.” 





PETROLEUM—COAL-—CHEMICAL-RUBBER GROUP 
Up 5-15 per cent. 


PARTICIPANTS IN SURVEY 


ALABAMA 
J. C. Persons, Chm., First National Bank of Birmingham 
ARIZONA 
Mont E. McMillen, Pres., First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix 
W. R. Montgomery, Pres., Bank of Douglas, Phoenix 
ARKANSAS 


H. C. Couch, Jr., Pres., Union National Bank, Little Rock 
J. H. Penick, Pres., Worthen Bank & Trust Co., Little Rock 


CALIFORNIA 

S. C. Beise, Pres., Bank of America N.T. & S.A., San Fran- 
cisco 

Anderson Borthwick, Pres., First National Trust & Savings 
Bank of San Diego 

Roy A. Britt, Pres., Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles 

1. W. Hellman, Pres., and Oliver Carlson, VP, Wells Fargo 
Bank & Union Trust Co., San Francisco 

Frank L. King, Pres., California Bank, Los Angeles 

Oscar T. Lawler, Pres., Farmers & Merchants National 
Bank of Los Angeles 

Elliott McAllister, Pres., Bank of California N.A., San 
Francisco 

James E. Shelton, Pres., Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles 

Henry Verdelin, Pres., First Western Bank & Trust Co., 
San Francisco 


COLORADO 
George B. Berger, Jr., Pres., Colorado National Bk., Denver 
Elwood M. Brooks, Pres., Central Bk. & Tr. Co., Denver 
R. D. Knight, Jr., Pres., United States National Bk., Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
Raymond C. Ball, Pres., Connecticut Bank & Trust Co., 
Hartford 
Ostrom Enders, Pres., Hartford National Bank & Trust Co. 
H. E. Rider, Pres., Stamford Trust Co. 


Lewis A. Shea, Pres., The Connecticut National Bank, 
Bridgeport 


DELAWARE 
George P. Edmonds, Pres., and F. M. Donohue,. VP, Wil- 
mington Trust Co. 
John B. Jessup, Pres., Equitable Security Trust Co., Wil- 
mington 
William K. Paton, Chm. & Pres., Farmers Bank of the 
State of Delaware, Dover 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Bruce Baird, Pres., National Savings & Trust Co., Wash- 
ington 


Daniel W. Bell, Chm. & Pres., American Security & Trust 
Co., Washington 


FLORIDA 
G. R. Griffin, Pres., Exchange National Bank of Tampa 
GEORGIA 
Wm. V. Crowley, Pres., Fulton National Bank of Atlanta 
IDAHO 
J. L. Driscoll, Pres., First Security Bank of Idaho N.A., 
Boise 
ILLINOIS 
Eugene Abegg, Pres., Illinois National Bank & Trust Co., 
Rockford 
George R. Boyles, Pres., Merchants National Bank in Chi- 
cago 


W. G. Dooley, Pres., Sears-Community State Bank, Chicago 

Leo R. Gruber, Pres., Drovers National Bank, Chicago 

Homer J. Livingston, Pres., and Gaylord A. Freeman, Jr., 
VP, First National Bank of Chicago 

J. Vincent O’Neill, Chm. & Pres., Mercantile National 
Bank of Chicago 

Frank C. Rathje, Chm. & Pres., Chicago City Bank & 
Trust Co. 

Solomon A. Smith, Pres., Northern Trust Co., Chicago 


Robert E. Straus, Pres., American National Bank & Trust 
Co. of Chicago 


~ Eugene S. Williams, Pres., National Stock Yards National 


Bank of National City 


Kenneth V. Zwiener, Pres., and Vincent Yager, VP, Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 


INDIANA 
J. D. Barnette, Pres., First Bank & Trust Co., South Bend 
William P. Flynn, Pres., Indiana National Bank, Indian- 
apolis 
W. C. Laycock, Pres., Fort Wayne National Bank 
W. A. Schliechte, Pres., Old National Bank in Evansville 


IOWA 
Calvin W. Aurand, Pres., Iowa-Des Moines National Bank 
S. C. Pidgeon, Pres., Bankers Trust Co., Des Moines 


KANSAS 
A. W. Kincade, Chm. & Pres., Fourth 


National Bank in 
Wichita 
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Advertise 


your bank 





all over. 
the world 
-o- FREE! 


When your customers travel this year, they can be 
international advertising agents for you and your 
community—if you provide them with First National 
Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks. For each check 
you sell carries your bank’s name and the name of 
your town. 


What’s more, in return for handling The First 
National Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks, your 
bank keeps the entire commission. 


Your customers will appreciate the safety and 
convenience of our Travelers Checks, too. We make 
a prompt refund if checks are lost or stolen. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
















YOUR BANK NAME HERE 





They’re accepted everywhere—all over the world— 
and have been for more than 45 years. Each denom- 
ination ($10, $20, $50 and $100) is a different color 
to prevent confusion. And each check is printed 
so that, in countersigning, the washer has to cover 
the original signature—an extra protection against 
forgery. 


Travelers Checks that do a better job for you and 
your customers are just one of our many services. 
For more information about the benefits of any or 
all of our services, write or wire us today. A man 
from The First will call on you at your convenience. 


KENTUCKY 
Lee P. Miller, Pres., and Charles J. Kane, Asst. VP, 
Citizens Fidelity Bank & Trust Co., Louisville 
Noel Rush, Pres., Lincoln Bank & Trust Co., Louisville 


LOUISIANA 
J. W. Baker, Pres., Commercial National Bank, Shreveport 
R. L. James, Pres., Calcasieu-Marine National Bank, Lake 


Charles 
MARYLAND 
F. L. Lutes, Pres., Suburban Trust Co., Hyattsville 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Walter E. Borden, National Shawmut Bank, Boston 

C. Rodgers Burgin, Pres., New England Trust Co., Boston 
E. O. Cappers, Pres., Norfolk County Trust Co., Brookline 
Richard P. Chapman, Pres., Merchants National Bank of 


Boston 
William D. Ireland, Pres., Second Bank-State Street Trust 
Co., Boston 
H. A. Sears., Pres., Third National Bank & Trust Co., 
Springfield 
MICHIGAN 


J. H. French, Jr., Pres., City Bank, Detroit 

Adolph F. Klein, Pres., Wayne Oakland Bank, Royal Oak 

William A. Mayberry, Pres., Manufacturers National Bank 
of Detroit 

G. E. Merrill, Pres., Genesee County Savings Bank, Flint 

M. B. Putney, Pres., First National Bank & Trust Co., Kala- 
mazoo 


MISSISSIPPI 
E. E. Laird, Pres., First National Bank, Jackson 


W. M. Mounger, Pres., Deposit Guaranty Bank & Trust 
Co., Jackson 


MISSOURI 

Taylor S. Abernathy, Pres., First National Bank, Kansas 
City 

A. A. Blumeyer, Chm. & Pres., Bank of St. Louis 

Harry F. Harrington, Pres., Boatmen’s Nationa] Bank of 
St. Louis 

Rufus Crosby Kemper, Pres., City National Bank & Trust 
Co., Kansas City 

William A. McDonnell, Pres., First National Bank in St. 
Louis 


NEBRASKA 
J. F. Davis, Pres., First National Bank of Omaha 
W. B. Millard, Jr., Pres., Omaha National Bank 


NEW JERSEY 
George W. Bauer, Chm. & Pres., Union County Trust Co., 
Elizabeth 


Cc. J. Bertheau, Pres., Peoples Trust Co. of Bergen County, 
Hackensack ; 





C. Kenneth Fuller, Pres., County Bank & Trust Co., Pat- 


erson 
E. F. Kirkman, Pres., Boardwalk National Bank, Atlantic 
City 
NEW MEXICO 
Fred Luthy, Pres., Albuquerque National Bank 
NEW YORK 


J. Stewart Baker, Chm. Exec. Com. & Pres., Chase 
Manhattan Bank, New York 

John C. Bates, VP; Marine Trust Co. of Western New York, 
Buffalo 

E. W. Couper, Pres., First National Bank of Binghamton 

Stuart W. Cragin, Sr. VP., and lending officers, J. P. 
Morgan & Co., Inc., New York 

Horace C. Flanigan, Pres., Manufacturers Trust Co., New 
York 

Harold H. Helm, Pres., and Joseph A. McFadden, VP, 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, New York 

Joseph E. Hughes, Pres., County Trust Co., White Plains 

Willis McDonald, VP, New York Trust Co. 

R. E. McNeill, Jr., Pres., and R. G. Norwood, VP, Hanover 
Bank, New York 

Crandall Meivin, Pres., and A. W. Mabon, Asst. VP, Mer- 
chants National Bank & Trust Co., Syracuse 

Albert B. Merrill, Pres., First Trust & Deposit Co., Syracuse 

Elmer B. Milliman, Pres., Central Trust Co., Rochester 

Arthur T. Roth, Pres., Franklin National Bank of Franklin 
Square 

Ralph H. Rue, Pres., Schenectady Trust Co. 

Henry L. Schenk, Pres., Trade Bank & Trust Co., New York 

R. S. Stillman, Pres., Grace National Bank, New York 

George C. Textor, Pres., Marine Midland Trust Co. of New 
York 

Richard H. West, Pres., Irving Trust Co., New York 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Robert M. Hanes, Pres., Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., 
Winston-Salem 
R. P. Holding, Chm. & Pres., First-Citizens Bank & Trust 
Co., Smithfield 
J. E. Paschall, Pres., Branch Banking & Trust Co., Wilson 
Addison H. Reese, Pres., American Trust Co., Charlotte 


OHIO 

W. H. J. Behm, Pres., Winters National Bank & Trust Co., 
Dayton 

Henry G. Brunner, Pres., First National Bank of Mansfield 

Fred A. Dowd, Pres., First National Bank of Cincinnati 

Loring L. Gelbach, Pres., Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land 

George Gund, Pres., Cleveland Trust Co. 

Milton Knight, Pres., National Bank of Toledo 

J. H. McCoy, Pres., City National Bank & Trust Co., 
Columbus 

Edson A. Oberlin, Jr., Pres., Firestone Bank, Akron 





TRADE—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Up 5-15 per cent. 





PUBLIC UTILITIES AND, TRANSPORTATION 
Up 5-15 per cent. 
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SAVINGS ACCOUNT 
POSTINGS PROVED IN LESS TIME 


This modern Monroe adding machine with shut- 
tle action carriage cuts down figuring costs. It 
trims time in proving savings accounts under 
the unit system, does the work with less effort. 


Rapid twin-column printing does away with time- 
wasting double handling of ledger cards. It 
proves old and new balance postings in a single 
operation. A duplex type machine, the Monroe 


gives two separate totals with full keyboard 
capacity in both columns. 


This versatile adding machine also handles reg- 
ular adding jobs, with a flick of its normalizing 
lever. Operators who know prefer Monroe. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., 


Main Office, Orange, N. J. Sales and service 
branches throughout the country. 


See The MAN from MONROE 


for CALCULATING - ADDING - ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
January, 1956 





J. T. Rohr, Pres., Toledo Trust Co. 

John J. Rowe, Pres., Fifth Third Union Tr. Co., Cincinnati 

John E. Stevenson, Pres., Huntington National Bank of 
Columbus 


J. K. Thompson, Pres., Union Bank of Commerce, Cleve- 
land 


Cc. W. Ullman, Pres., Dollar Savings & Tr. Co., Youngstown 
Frank J. Van Lahr, Pres., Provident Savings Bank & Trust 


Co., Cincinnati 
OKLAHOMA 
A. E. Bradshaw, Pres., National Bank of Tulsa 
Frank A. Sewell, Chm., Liberty National Bank & Trust 
Co. of Oklahoma City 


C. A. Vose, Pres., First National Bank & Trust Co., Okla- 


homa City 
OREGON 
C. B. Stephenson, Pres., First National Bank of Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Frank E. Agnew, Jr., Pres., Peoples First National Bank & 
Trust Co., Pittsburgh 


John A. Byerly, Pres., and Kenneth S. Boesel, VP, Fidelity 
Trust Co., Pittsburgh 


Hubert J. Horan, Jr., Pres., Broad Street Trust Co., Phil- 
adelphia 
William F. Kelly, Pres., and officers of the Commercial 


Dept., First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Co., 
Philadelphia 


S. D. Kline, Pres., Berks County Trust Co., Reading 


Cc. S. Krumrine, Pres., Liberty Real Estate Bank & Trust 
Co., Philadelphia 


Howard C. Petersen, Pres., Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co., 
Philadelphia 


Frederic A. Potts, Pres., Philadelphia National Bank 


Casimir A. Sienkiewicz, Pres., Central-Penn National Bank 
of Philadelphia 


Geoffrey S. Smith, Pres., Girard Trust Corn Exchange 
Bank, Philadelphia 


TENNESSEE 
Jo H. Anderson, Pres., Park National Bank, Knoxville 


Parkes Armistead, Pres., First American National Bank, 
Nashville 


John E. Brown, Pres., Union Planters National Bank of 
Memphis 


Sam M. Fleming, Pres., Third National Bank in Nashville 


Tripp s 


state 
municipal 


and public revenue bonds 


40 Wall Street 


W. Roy Meyers, Pres., Hamilton National Bank, Chatta- 
nooga 

Edward Potter, Jr.. Chrm. & Pres., Commerce Union 
Bank, Nashville 

Norfleet Turner, Pres., First National Bank of Memphis 


TEXAS 
R. P. Doherty, Pres., National Bank of Commerce of 
Houston 
J. A. Elkins, Jr., Pres., City National Bank, Houston 
George G. Matkin, Pres., State National Bank of El Paso 
F. M. Smith, Pres., National Bank of Commerce, San 
Antonio 
Ben H. Wooten, Pres., First National Bank in Dallas 
E. R. L. Wroe, Pres., American National Bank, Austin 
Sam D. Young, Pres., El Paso National Bank 


UTAH 
George S. Eccles, Pres., First Security Bank of Utah, N.A., 
Ogden 


John M. Wallace, Pres., Walker Bank & Trust Co., Salt 
Lake City 


VIRGINIA 
John S. Alfriend, Pres., National Bank of Commerce of 
Norfolk 
T. C. Boushall, Pres., Bank of Virginia, Richmond 
Abner S. Pope, Pres., Seaboard Citizens National Bank, 
Norfolk 


W. Harry Schwarzschild, Jr., Pres., Central National Bank, 
Richmond 


WASHINGTON 
C. F. Frankland, Pres., Pacific National Bank, Seattle 
Joshua Green, Jr., Pres., Peoples National Bank of Wash- 
ington in Seattle 
Frank E. Jerome, Pres., Seattle-First National Bank 


Cari L. Phillips, Pres., National Bank of Washington, 
Tacoma 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Hayes Picklesimer, Pres., Kanawha Valley Bk., Charleston 


WISCONSIN 
William G. Brumder, Chm. & Pres., and Joseph W. Simp- 
son, Jr., Exec. VP, First Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee 


Eliot G. Fitch, Pres., Marine National Exchange Bank, Mil- 
waukee 


CoO., INC. 


underwriters 
dealers 
distributors 


New York 5, N. Y. 
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Governments & Municipals 


By William B. Hummer 





Not since 1929 has a New Year been ushered in with such an aggressively 
restrictive credit policy. 

Behind such policy is a booming economy still charged, officials fear, with 
inflationary dynamite. Too much is being borrowed by too many, they are convinced. 


What's the outlook for 1956? Top fiscal authorities plan to keep credit 
difficult to obtain in the immediate future. 


Firming rates and an easier to stable government securities market seem 
probable, therefore, in the coming month. 








Current sentiment on conditions was voiced by Allan Sproul, New York Federal 
Reserve Bank President and an important spokesman. 


There are many forces in the economy exerting inflationary pressures, said 


Mr. Sproul. The Fed's role is to resist such pressures in the interest of sustainea 
economic growth. 

























He made it clear that monetary measures are regarded as the principal means of 
stablizing the economy. 





As Spring approaches, a reappraisal of the economic scene will be made. If 


rapid credit expansion continues, current policy of restraint will be stepped up. 
Fed Chairman William McChesney Martin already has referred to the possibility of 
several additional discount rate boosts. If there are clear signs of a business 


downturn, controls will be relaxed speedily and borrowing stimulated. 


Current policy is aimed at creating even tighter conditions than increasingly 
restrictive measures in 1955 brought about. These were the effects of 1955 policy: 


(1) Treasury bonds are 4 to 5 points lower than a year ago; (2) The Treasury 
has paid a higher rate recently to borrow for 90 days than it paid for the wartime 
25-year, 2%% bond offerings; (3) Free member bank reserves are averaging a 
net deficiency of more than $400 million, against a comfortable surplus a year ago. 





A ghost from the easy money era paid a visit to the Treasury during the 
December refunding. This was the specter of direct Federal Reserve support 
for the government securities market. 


To keep the $12.2 billion refunding from being a failure, the Federal Reserve 
purchased $167 million of the new 2% per cent certificates in the open market. 


This provided just the psychological lift needed and kept down the rate of 
attrition to $850 million. It was the first time since 1953 that open market 
operations extended beyond purchase or sale of bills. 


This brief departure from standard policy should not be over-emphasized. 
It does not mean Fed credit policy has shifted toward ease or that Fed support 


will necessarily be forthcoming in 1956 financings. It does mean that the Fed 
decided to bail the Treasury out of an unexpected situation as a temporary expedient. 





Major 1956 Treasury financings are $8.5 billion 1% per cent notes maturing 
January, 1956 










March 15; $12.6 billion 2 per cent notes maturing August 15; $9.1 billion 2% 
per cent certificates maturing December l. 


The prime Treasury goal of extending the maturity of the debt must be 
postponed until credit conditions ease. The market is not likely to be receptive to 
any but short-term issues in the near future. The March refunding may therefore 
include certificates and notes maturing in not more than two or three years. 


New borrowings should be very limited. A balanced budget is in sight for the 
current fiscal year. A similar good showing shapes up for the next fiscal year, 
because of progress made in curtailing expenditures. 






Municipal bond prices steadied as the number of new issues scheduled to be 
marketed dwindled temporarily. 
















The calendar is again filling up with a wide variety of new obligations, 


however, and no improvement can be expected in prices over the near future. Heavy 
supply of bonds and Fed credit policy are the chief reasons for this. 


Among larger issues to be marketed are the $9 million San Diegos, $5 million 
Springfield, Ohio, School Districts and $7 million Roehesters. 


Many local and state finance authorities view the current market cautiously. 
This was dramatically pointed up by postponement of the $100 million Connecticut 
turnpipkes because interest cost was considered too high. 


Total debt of municipalities and states is at an all-time record of $43.2 
billion. This is 30 per cent above the total only three years ago. 


This uptrend in financing seems certain to continue. Municipal bond prices 


will thus be subject to some continued pressure regardless of changes in credit 
conditions. 


Bank holdings of municipal bonds are about the same as a year ago, despite 
a sharp decline in the government security portfolios. 


Purchases by banks at this time are very limited because of strong loan 
demand. Most institutions are reluctant to sell obligations at a discount even 
though funds could often be used more profitably in extending local credit. 
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Latest Month Year 
Report Earlier Earlier 
Member Banks in Leading Cities (in billions) 


Commercial, industrial and agricultural loans...........+.$26.6 $25.8 $22.4 
Loans to brokersS and dea@lers.ccccccccccccccccccccccccsccces 209 2.6 2.6 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities......... 1.3 1.2 Lea 
ROAL EState LoanSecccccccccccccccvsccsccccsccccccccvccccscee Sol 8.2 7.2 
Other LoanSeccccccccccccccccsccvccccvccccccccecsccccccccccs Wel 10.0 8.2 
i MO ew. cc ecesecscetceeeeccons SOR 30.0 37.2 
Other Securities. cccccccccccccccccccsccceccccccsescccccscsse Sed 8.4 8.6 
All Member Banks (in millions) 
Estimated eXCOSS TOSOTVES. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceg 104 $ 442 «| $ 657 
Borrowings at Federal Reserve BankS...cccccccccccesvccesere 7509 970 243 
Yields (Moody's) 
Three-year TreaSury. .cccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccscccccs Sek 2.70 1.79 
ee TORN 6 60 snd oe daS OHA O06 000606 400600666 0406060 BOO 2.85 2.135 
Tenm=yeAr TreASUry. cccccccccccccsccccccccscccccccccccccece SeOU 2.88 2.51 


Aaa MING bc. 00 0600 c 0 OSE OREC CN OS 660 woe Kok hE aOEt0 C002 2.73 2.61 2.04 
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NEW BOOKS, ANALYSES 


’ 


THE MONEY MARKET AND ITS INSTITU- 
TIONS. By Marcus Nadler, Sipa Hel- 


ler and Samuel S. Shipman. 328 pages. - 


The Ronald Press Co., 15 East 26th 
St., New York 10. $6.00—Descrip- 
tion of the money market and its in- 
stitutions, with special emphasis on 
the role of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, the Treasury and the commer- 
cial banks. Also an analysis of the debt 
and credit management policies of the 
Fed and Treasury in the post- 


war years. 





TALKS AND STORIES OF FRANK M. 
TOTTON. 173 pages. Association 
Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7, 
$3.00.—Collection of addresses 
and anecdotes by the late Frank M. 
Totton, for many years a vice ‘presi- 
dent of the old Chase National Bank 
and one of the financial community’s 
most popular figures. 





1955 SUPPLEMENT TO ECONOMIC 
INDICATORS. Prepared for the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report 
by the committee staff and the Office 
of Statistical Standards, Bureau of 
the Budget. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, US Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D.C.—Histori- 
cal data on and description of leading 
economic and financial indicators. 


AIDS IN THE SELECTION OF ELECTRIC 
UTILITY BONDS. Committee on Invest- 
ments of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, 12 East 36th St., New York 
16.—Salient investment features of the 
electrical utility industry. 


EQUITY CAPITAL FOR SMALL BUSI- 
NESS CORPORATIONS. Small Busi- 
ness Committee of the Investment 
Bankers Association, 425 13th St., 
NW, Washington 4, D.C.—Guide for 
businesses that are not large enough 
to justify a public offering of securi- 
ties. 


FARM MANAGEMENT BY BANKS. 
Agricultural Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, 12 East 36th 
St., New York 16.—Guide to the busi- 
ness of farm management by banks 
and trust companies. 





UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORP. 
Eastman, Dillon & Co., 15 Broad St., 
New York 5.—Comprehensive illus- 
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trated brochure discusses in detail this 
company’s leading position in the fast 
growing plywood industry, fore- 
sees record sales and earnings. 


TOASTMASTER'S AND SPEAKER'S 
HANDBOOK. By Herbert V. Proch- 
now. 336 pages. Pocket Books, Inc., 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 35c—A 
practical manual by the Deputy 
Undersecretary of State for Economic 
Affairs and former head of the foreign 
banking department of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago (BANKERS 
MONTHLY, November). 


















































and outlook for the State. 
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should be 
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100 West Bay Street 













e have just mailed to the stock- 
holders of Stockton, Whatley, Davin & Company 
our Annual Report for the fiscal year ended May 
31, 1955. This informative Report describes in 
detail our real estate, insurance, mortgage bank- | 
ing and property management operations in. 
Florida, with relevant comments on the growth’ NN ) 


We will be pleased to mail copies of this 
Report to anyone interested in learning further 
of our organization, its activities and the dy- 


STOCKTON, WHATLEY, DAVIN ¢ COMPANY 


Other Offices Throughout Florida 


¥ ST. PETERSBURG XK KEY WEST MIAMI PONTE VEDRA BEACH 
* FORT LAUDERDALE K ORLANDO %& TALLAHASSEE PENSACOLA 





111 GROWTH STOCKS. Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Dept. B-75, 
70 Pine St., New York 5.—A long- 
term perspective on growth stocks— 
and some basis for comparative evalu- 
ation. 





FLOW OF FUNDS IN THE U. S. 1939- 
53. 390 pages. Division of Adminis- 
trative Services, Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, Wash- 
ington 25. $2.75—New accounting rec- 
ord designed to picture the flow of 
funds through the major sectors of the 
national economy. 


* Jacksonville 2, Florida 
















Agricultural Credit Conference 
Tackles Farm Problems 


Speakers indicate farmer's balance sheet is still good, but that unsatis- 
factory operating results will continue to prevail in 1956. 






Surplus dis- 


posal, “‘soil fertility bank,’ flexible supports, and intermediate term credits, 


Citizens First National 
Bank, Storm Lake, Iowa, in his 
introductory remarks as chairman of 
the opening session of the ABA’s 
Fourth National Agricultural Confer- 
ence, “Since 1948, it has been evident 
that agriculture was to be plagued with 
a serious problem of excess capacity. 
The unanswered questions were: how 
much? for how long? and what to do 
about it? As a nation, we decided on 
several occasions to face up to the 
problem ‘beginning next year;’ and as 
many times, when ‘next year’ rolled 
around, we decided to procrastinate 
for another year in the hope that some- 
thing would come along to make the 
necessary adjustments less dis- 
tasteful.” 


S* H. W. Schaller, president of the 


The cause of the difficulties to which 





H. W. SCHALLER 
How much? for how long? 





among the subjects discussed. 


BY J. H. PETERS 
Editor 


agricultural:surpluses have given rise 
may thus be summed up in a single 
word: procrastination. And it would 
appear from all that was said at the 
conference that the 600 bankers in at- 
tendance, along with their thousands 
of associates back home, had had 
enough of it. The speakers were unani- 
mous in their acceptance of the pre- 
mise that the time for temporizing had 
long since passed, and devoted their 
remarks to concrete programs, prac- 
tices, policies and procedures 
that could be relied upon to get some- 
thing done about really solving the 
problems with which the na- 
tion’s farmers are contending. 


Farms well equipped and manned 

Mr. Schaller pointed out that agri- 
culture’s balance sheet is still a good 
one, notwithstanding unsatisfactory 
current operating results. ‘‘Never be- 
fore,” he said, “have our farms been 
equipped so well or manned as cap- 
ably as they are today.’’ And he made 
it clear that the struggle for greater 
efficiency is continuing on every front, 
but with the result that ‘‘the very ef- 
ficiency of some operators increases the 
difficulties of others who have failed to 
to adjust to changing conditions and 
trends.” 

In Mr. Schaller’s list of the more 
pressing questions with which bank- 
ers are especially concerned are these: 

How much emphasis should be 
placed on credit with which to fi- 
nance farm enlargement, to help 
establish beginning farmers, to fi- 
nance changes in the type of farm- 
ing that is common to the area? 

How far should we go in provid- 
ing a complete credit service for 
farmers; do we want all of our cus- 
tomers’ credit business, or do we 


want only certain parts of it; 
should we think in terms of ‘“‘one- 
stop credit stations?” 


Jesse W. Tapp, chairman of the 
Agricultural Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association and Chair- 
man of the Board, Bank of America 
commented upon the great increase 
that had taken place in the capital re- 
quirements of agriculture in the past 
15 years, but went on to point out that 
the amount of the resulting credit ex- 
pansion had been modest in relation 
to the debt carrying and debt paying 
capacity of farmers. ‘‘As a result,’”’ he 
continued, ‘‘the delinquencies in farm 
loans have continued at a minimum 
level in spite of the adjustment prob- 
lems that farmers have experienced in 
the post-war years.” 


At another point the Bank of 





JESSE W. TAPP 


Defeatism is inappropriate. 
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“Bank-financed broilers 


saved our farm” 


Mrs. C. H. Young, with her son John, and Purina Dealer Ed Lawman 


Mrs. C. H. Young and her son John, a sophomore 
in high school, operate their small farm near Black 
Fox, Tennessee. They have one of a number of 
broiler operations in that area financed by The 
Merchants Bank, Cleveland, Tennessee. The 
financing plan, worked out by this bank with the 
Cleveland Farm Supply Company, Purina Dealer in 
Cleveland, makes it possible for these farmers to 
supplement their income with broiler earnings. 


Mrs. Y@ung says: “We needed financing to get 
started in the broiler business. We have now grown 
five houses—a total of 25,000 birds. It would not 
have been possible without bank financing and help 
from our Purina Dealer. 


“The Purina Broiler Program has made it possible 
for me to keep the farm, and to have a lot of things 
which we couldn’t otherwise afford. I plan to paint 
our house this year from broiler earnings.” 


Would you like to have more information about profit- 
able poultry and livestock financing in your area? You 
will want to visit with the Purina Salesman in your county. 
He is a businessman and knows how feeding operations 
of Purina customers in the area he covers are currently 
financed. If you don’t know his name and address, write 


Ralston Purina Company, 1600 Checkerboard Square, 
St. Louis 2, Missouri. 
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Mr. Geo. Thorogood, President, Merchants Bank, 
with Purina Dealers Sam Lowe and Ed Lawman, 
Cleveland Farm Supply Company. 


BROILER GROWERS MAKE 
GOOD BANK CUSTOMERS 


“Broiler growers who follow the Purina 
management and feeding program make 
valued bank customers. They do top produc- 
tion jobs and make good loan risks,” says 
Mr. George Thorogood, President, 
Merchants ook, Cleveland, Tennessee. Mr 
Thorogood is checking broiler records with 
Purina Dealers Sam Lowe and Ed Lawman, 
Cleveland Farm Supply Company. 


“Through the years we have developed many 
good farm customers by making livestock 
and poultry loans,” says Mr. Thseogeed. 
“These loans, to 4-H and FFA youngsters, 
as well as farmers—over the last few years, 
total $150,000. We have never lost a cent 
on this business.” 


Partners in Prosperity 





America chairman declared “We have 
the most modern, the most productive, 
and the most dynamic farming indus- 
tries in the world. But we live in a 
very unstable world, and the impact 
of changes in domestic and foreign 
markets are quickly reflected in agri- 
culture. . . In some segments of 
agriculture, productivity due to tech- 
nological change is tending to outstrip 
the growth of markets at home and 
abroad. . 


“The current adjustment problems 
of our cotton growing areas are partly 
due to a rapidly changing technology 
in production and partly to long estab- 
lished governmental price fixing poli- 
cies. These price fixing and acreage 
allotment policies have encouraged 
foreign production of cotton, have ac- 
celerated the worldwide growth of syn- 
thetic substitutes for cotton, and have 
interfered with the normal movement 
of our American cotton into export 
markets. Corrective measures are like- 
ly to be applied slowly, but there is 
evidence to indicate that cotton pro- 
duetion will continue to be important 
in those areas to which modern tech- 
nology in cotton production has been 
or can be adapted.” 





ERLE COCKE 
Credit restraint still needed. 


The speaker mentioned in some de- 
tail the considerable number of shifts 
that were constantly taking place in 
the processing and use of various ag- 
ricultural products, and the shifts in 
acreage devoted to their production. 
*“My purpose,” he continued, ‘“‘in cit- 


— 
$200,000 EARNINGS AVAILABLE 


(After Taxes) 


Our client, an owner-managed manufacturer with growth 
record and surplus cash position, will consider merger with 
' publicly owned company in need of proven management 


and additional earning power. 


Not interested in a sale but 


in an exchange of stock and participation in management of 


larger enterprise. 


Alternatively, our client will consider the cash purchase of 
a successful manufacturing business having earnings in excess 


of $100,000 after taxes. 


We are retained by and fully compensated by oyr client 


and will not participate in any commission. 
from financial houses and banks. 


Inquiries invited 
Brokers will be recognized. 


Call or write Mr. John C. J. Wirth, 


WELLING AND WOODARD 


INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANTS 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Telephone: LExington 2—-3616 
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ing these examples of the diverse na- 
ture of the circumstances that underlie 
the adjustment problems that we and 
our customers face in our various farm- 
ing areas, is to support the view that 
neither dogmatism nor defeatism is ap- 
propriate in our approach to these 
problems. .. .” 


ABA Vice President Erle Cocke, 
who is also vice chairman of the board 
of the Fulton National Bank, Atlan- 
ta, Georgia, dwelt at some length on 
the need for policies in government 
and in business that would make for 
stabilization, and especially mentioned 
in this connection the situation with 
reference to inventories, on the one 
hand, and real estate and instalment 
credit on the other. ‘Credit restraint,” 
he said, “‘is still very much the order 
of the day and may be expected as long 
as inflationary pressures are lurking in 
the background. The latest action of 
the Federal Reserve should serve as a 
note of caution which should make us 
appreciate the importance of sound 
terms of credit.” 


Mr. Cocke observed that the over- 
whelming majority of farmers are ex- 
pressing a firm faith that current prob- 
lems can be solved over the long run. 
“With solutions to these problems 
under way,” he continued, “farmers 
should be able to enjoy a steadily ris- 
ing standard of living. This should be 
the broad, underlying purpose of na- 
tional economic policy for farmers, just 
as it is for efficient producers in other 
fields.” 


Decisions coming up 


The nation’s agricultural interests 
were competently represented by Dr. 
Kenneth Hood, assistant secretary of 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion which comprises some 1,600,000 
farm families. These families, he said, 
have been studying the issues affect- 
ing their welfare, and their decisions 
were already coming up from the na- 
tion’s communities and counties to the 
states. From the states, they would go 
to the AFBF’s Resolutions Commit- 
tee, where they would be weighed and 
sifted and prepared for action by the 
Delegate Body at the Federation’s an- 
nual meeting. 


“The year 1956,” said Dr. Hood, 
“twill be the year of decision. Will we 
go forward or turn back the clock? Will 
we advance with a sound program of 
self-help, expanded markets, and 
a farm program that adjusts produc- 
tion to demand; or will we retreat to 
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KENNETH HOOD 
Another dose? 


political price fixing with all its con- 
comitants of price-depressing surplus- 
es, lost markets, and a freezing of op- 
portunity to produce efficiently what 
the public wants? Can we keep our 
heads and write a sensible workable 
program for American agriculture in 
the midst of the din of campaign ora- 
tory”and booming political guns?” For 
all of which questions he had an af- 
firmative answer in the procedures by 
which 1,600,000 of the nation’s fore- 
most farm families would first consider 
the issues with which they were con- 
fronted, and then make a united effort 
to give effect to their own collective 
best judgment regarding them. 

One of these issues, he said, would 
be the “soil fertility bank,’’ which, to 
him, meant an effort to adjust produc- 
tion to market. demand by taking 
acres out of production and putting 
them into soil-conserving crops which 
will not be harvested, thereby storing 
fertility in the soil rather than storing 
tons of surplus commodities in govern- 
ment bins. ““To others,” he continued, 
“this plan suggests an opportunity to 
pump huge subsidies into agriculture, 
which would have the effect of stimu- 
lating production beyond market 
needs. 


‘Another issue will be flexible price 
versus fixed price supports. We have 
lost ground under fixed supports. Flex- 
ible supports on ‘basic crops’ . ‘ 
went into effect this year. Are they to 
have a chance to work, or are we to go 
back to a program that has utterly 
failed? 

(Continued on page 32) 
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The Continental Bank 


and Trust Company 
OF SALT LAKE CITY 


MAIN OFFICE: 200 South Main Street 
CENTRAL BRANCH: 1575 South Main Street 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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We'll even tame 
a lion for you 


Give us an assignment anywhere in Utah 
or the Intermountain West. We can tackle it 
and solve it, too. Forty-seven years of practical 
banking experience are behind us. Why not 


place your business in competent hands? 





Growing with the Intermountain West 
© Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 





She likes her job and he likes her work | B 


Burroughs Sensimatic is the fastest, easiest-to- 
operate bank bookkeeping machine of all 


Just about everybody in the bank likes the Burroughs Sensimatic! 
Operators like it because they can learn to master it so easily, and because 
it does not tire them with unnecessary motions or details to remember. 
Bank officers like it because it’s fast, accurate and versatile—can switch 
from job to job at the turn of a knob—and because it offers these distinc- 
tive advantages, too: automatic check count, automatic register totaling, 
date lock, list-posting tape and activity counter. 

Bank customers like it because their statements are clear, accurate, easy 
to read, and complete with count of checks. 

So whatever you want in a bank bookkeeping machine—whether your 
bank is big or small—the new Burroughs Sensimatic has more to offer you! 


7 


FREE ‘best seller” among banks 
tells all about the Burroughs Sensimatic 
for Commercial Account Posting 


There is too much to tell about the Burroughs 
Sensimatic Bank Bookkeeping Machine in this 
limited space. But complete information can be 
yours for the asking if you’ll send for the free 
booklet illustrated. Call our nearest branch, or 
write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 
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.| BOTH like the BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC 
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e Faster indexing— The entire keyboard is designed 
e for faster, more positive indexing—with scientifi- 
r cally improved slope and height, finger-tip key fit, 
le and swift, uniform key depression. 


{ 


WHEREVER THERE’S BANKING THERE'S 
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bank bookkeeping machine 


and no wonder— just look at all these features! 





Faster form handling—A smooth, one-hand oper- 
ation inserts and positions form in carriage. Carriage 
moves automatically through the posting operation, 
then opens automatically. New amounts can be in- 
dexed while the machine is computing. 





Faster motor bar selection—The Sensimatic’s ex- 
clusive construction assigns a single major function 
to each motor bar. Operator decisions are reduced 


and posting is simplified, increasing speed. 
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“Burroughs” and “Sensimatic” are trademarks 

















She likes her job and he likes her work 








Burroughs Sensimatic is the fastest, easiest-to- 
operate bank bookkeeping machine of all 


Just about everybody in the bank likes the Burroughs Sensimatic! 
Operators like it because they can learn to master it so easily, and because 
it does not tire them with unnecessary motions or details to remember. 
Bank officers like it because it’s fast, accurate and versatile—can switch 
from job to job at the turn of a knob—and because it offers these distinc- 
tive advantages, too: automatic check count, automatic register totaling, 
date lock, list-posting tape and activity counter. 

Bank customers like it because their statements are clear, accurate, easy 
to read, and complete with count of checks. 

So whatever you want in a bank bookkeeping machine—whether your 
bank is big or small—the new Burroughs Sensimatic has more to offer you! 





FREE “best seller” among banks 
tells all about the Burroughs Sensimatic 
for Commercial Account Posting 







There is too much to tell about the Burroughs 
Sensimatic Bank Bookkeeping Machine in this 
limited space. But complete information can be 
yours for the asking if you’ll send for the free 
booklet illustrated. Call our nearest branch, or 
write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 
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and no wonder— just look at all these features! 








Faster form handling—A smooth, one-hand oper- 
ation inserts and positions form in carriage. Carriage 
moves automatically through the posting operation, 
then opens automatically. New amounts can be in- 
dexed while the machine is computing. 
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J. CARLISLE ROGERS 
Not a detail overiooked. 


“I am of the opinion that no pro- 
gram will work satisfactorily with the 
surpluses we now have on hand. We 
should not fool the farmer by pretend- 
ing that we think they will. On the 
other hand, I think we should bear in 
mind that farm incomes fell from 
$1634 billion in 1947 to $12.3 billion 
in 1954, and that rigid 90 per cent 
price supports were in effect all that 
time. Are we going to help ourselves 
by taking another dose of this kind 
of medicine?” 


A quick way to secialization. 

By way of comment on production 
payments which would cause farm- 
ers to depend upon their government 
check for an important part of their 
income, Mr. Hood asked, “Can you 
suggest a quicker way to socialize ag- 
riculture and subject every farmer in 
America to the whim and caprice of 
every government planner?” With 
reference to attempts to align agricul- 
tural and labor groups into political 
and economic alliances, he asked these 
further questions: ‘‘Do wage increases 
that result in increased costs help the 
farmer? Do higher wages necessarily 
improve markets for farm products, 
especially when they are in surplus? 
Do they increase the costs of things 


BANKING OPPORTUNITY 

Leading Intermountain bank has opening 
for capable, experienced credit examiner 
and auditor. Must be between 25 and 45, 
in good health, having good habits, willing 
to travel. Submit application, listing qual- 
ifications, past experience, 5 references, 
salary expected, personal description, 
photograph. Write Box 85. 
(Banker: Monthly P.O. Box 7600 Chicago 80.) 


farmers buy and the costs of market- 
ing and distributing farm products?” 
And at another point he asks, ‘““Who 
shall speak for farmers? Is this the 
province of government? of industry? 
of labor? Or is it the responsibility of 
farmers speaking individually or 
through the organization of their 
choice? . 


“Public power, highways, social se- 
curity, socialized medicine, federal aid 
to education, taxes, monopoly, the 
lengthening shadows of a paternalistic 
government with its attendant weak- 
ening of the private enterprise system, 
and its slow march toward socialism, 
are among the many other challenging 
issues we face in 1956 and in the years 
ahead. Only through an intensive 
study of the issues and a relentless, 
unceasing effort to get sound programs 
into effect can we hope to achieve our 
goal of ‘farmers earning high net in- 
come in honest dollars with more free- 
dom in a world at peace’.” 


Chairman of the second session of 
the conference was John H. Crocker, 
president of Citizens National Bank, 
Decatur, Illinois. First speaker of the 
session was J. Carlisle Rogers, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Leesburg, Florida, who spoke on a sub- 
ject that is of universal interest among 
bankers and has a direct bearing on 
every phase and aspect of bank opera- 
tion, including the management of ag- 
ricultural credits: public relations. If 
there is a detail that Mr. Rogers’ 
bank has overlooked in the develop- 
ment and implementation of its pub- 


O. V. WELLS 
Price is not the answer. 


TILLMAN BUBENZER 
A short, short course. 


lic relations program, it isn’t im- 
mediately apparent. He mentioned 
among other things, the bank’s activi- 
ties in the promotion of soil conserva- 
tion, the development of cattle pro- 
duction, and its work in collaboration 
with the Extension Division of the 
University of Florida. 


Vast opportunities for improvement 
in methods of breeding and handling 
live stock were pointed out by Till- 
man Bubenzer, president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Farm Managers and 
Rural Appraisers and Manager of Con- 
ner Prairie Farm, Noblesville, Indiana. 
He advocated what he called farming 
“vertically instead of horizontally.” 
His address amounted to a short, short 
course in the very latest developments 
in the breeding, feeding and care of 
live stock, and offered further proof 
that the answers to the problems con- 
fronting agriculture are to be found on 
our farms and experimental stations, 
rather than in the halls of Congress. 

O. V. Wells, administrator of Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, addressed the 
conference on the subject, ‘‘What’s 
Ahead in 1956?” In the course of a 
thorough canvass of the current situa- 
tion, Mr. Wells observed that there 
had been few reports of credit strin- 
gency, and that the credit needs of ag- 
riculture were being adequately met. 
He decried the fact that agricultural 
problems in general were being dis- 
cussed for the most part in terms of 
unsatisfactory prices, and likened this 
preoccupation with prices to the re- 
liance placed by the seven or eight 
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FIRST CHOICE of Men with Vision 


Charles H. Hoeflich 
Vice President in charge 
of the Philadelphia 
National Bank's 

new Penn Center Office 
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DIEBOLD-BASIC VAULT DOOR 


selected to grace new Penn Center office 
of Philadelphia National Bank 


Because of the natural beauty of its lines and the architectural harmony 
of its mass and texture, a Diebold-Basic door was first choice of the 

men who planned the vault of The Philadelphia National Bank’s 

New Penn Center office. Frederic A. Potts, President of Philadelphia 
National Bank says, “The Diebold-Basic Vault Door at Penn Center 
branch is beautifully conceived. and is a far cry from the old type door 
we all remember so well.” Through glass walls from street to ceiling, 
from corner to corner, the friendly secure banking service of the 

Penn Center office is exposed daily to thousands of commuters as they 
enter and leave center city Philadelphia. 


For giving substance to your vision of beauty, styling and security 
in modern banking equipment, write or call Diebold today. 


Manufacturers of the World’s Finest Banking Equipment 


i N Cc 0 R r > R A T E 0 
925 Mulberry Rd., S. E. ©@ Canton 2, Ohio 
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New Quarters: Penn Center Office, The 
Philadelphia National Bank. 


Architect for 
banking quarters: Hatfield and Malkus. 
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and customers headed our 
way that Valley Bank 
service is as dependable as 
Arizona’s famed climate! 
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Largest Bank in the Rocky Mountain States 


year old student of mathematics on 
the answers in the. back of the book. 
“Price is not the answer,” he con- 
tinued. ‘‘The question is what ar. the 
techniques by which you arrive at the 
answer? And in this farm problem situ- 
ation, you just can’t look in the back 
of the book and get it. It is not that 
easy.” 


Clues to the answer were put by Mr. 
Wells in the form of two questions: 
(1) What are the possibilities that we 
might be able to slow down or at least 
temporarily curtail the rate of increase 
in the flow of agricultural products, 
and what are the techniques and de- 


| vices that must be employed in the 


process? (2) What are the possibilities 
of increasing the sales of or demands 


| for our American farm products, and 


what are the techniques and devices 
by which those objectives can be 
achieved? Mr. Wells left no doubt that 
progress in either direction would be 
difficult and slow, but he and other 
conference speakers made it very clear 
that a diligent search is under way for 


| the needed techniques and devices, 


along with ways and means of effect- 
ively implementing them. 


Someone has said that “‘the outlook 
for 1956 is much the same as the out- 
come for 1955,”’ and that would ap- 


| pear to approximate the views ex- 


pressed by Mr. Wells. Continued bur- 
densome supplies of agricultural prod- 
ucts, he said, along with a difficult ex- 
port demand situation, might readily 
cause a further decline of five per cent 


| in the net income of the American 


farmer in the coming year, notwith- 
standing a high degree of general pros- 


| perity. 


| farm machinery, 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Charles N. Shepardson, member of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 


| Reserve System, pointed to the farm- 


er’s need for expert assistance in his 


| borrowing and investment decisions; 
| the relatively greater extent to which 
| credit will function as one of the tools 


by which farmers acquire and operate 
today’s efficient enterprises; and the 
fact that an increasing share of farm- 


| ers’ credit needs are for intermediate 
| term types of investment. With refer- 


ence to the latter he said, ‘‘I feel this 
is one of the most important areas of 
farm lending today.” 


Governor Shepardson mentioned 
soil conservation 
measures and irrigation systems as 
types of investment that “require and 
merit longer term credit than is usual- 
ly available.’”’ Conversion of farm land 









al, 


CHARLES N. SHEPARDSON 
Needed: longer term credit. 


from one type of use to another that is 
“better suited to market conditions, 
to the resources of the farm, or to 
[the farmer’s] particular interests and 
aptitudes,” was also cited as present- 
ing an opportunity for the advantage- 
ous use of intermediate term credit. 


“In making intermediate term 
loans,”’ continued the Governor, “‘it is 
imperative that a realistic and careful 
appraisal be made of the situation, in- 
cluding not only the integrity, indus- 
triousness, and collateral of the bor- 
rower, but also his capability and the 
soundness of his plan of operations, at 
least for the period of the contem- 
plated loan. 


Misuse of land a factor 


“In appraising the borrower’s pro- 
posed plan, there are several points to 
be considered. First, is the unit large 
enough or can it be made large enough 
without prohibitive cost to provide an 
adequate living for the operator and 
his family and still leave enough mar- 
gin to repay the loan over a reason- 
able number of years? Second, is the 
land adapted or adaptable to the con- 
templated use? Much of our present 
farm problem comes from the misuse 
of land. In spite of years of concen- 
trated emphasis on soil conservation 
and proper land use, we still have vast 
acreages with a low or hazardous crop 
potential that should be returned to 
grass or timber. 


“Is the borrower’s schedule of an- 
ticipated income realistic in making 
due allowance for weather cycles and 
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"This machine reduces 
ovr unusable punch card 
lose from 10/to 17!" 
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CUMMINS Carditioners Straighten 

Crumpled Edges, Flatten Warped q aN 
Cards, Iron Out Creases, Preserve 
Exact Original Dimensions! 






















Before Equitable Trust Company installed 
their Cummins Carditioner, approximately 
10% of the punch card type checks received 
could not be run through tabulating, sorting 
machines because of damage. Their new 
Cummins Carditioner reduces rejects to less 
than 1%...and, they now handle punch 
cards in one quarter of the time! 


This is a typical example of how the 
Cummins Carditioner can help you get the 
most from your punch card equipment, in 
both added efficiency and in all the numerous 
uses for punch cards—payroll checks, money 
orders, statement forms, requisitions, reply 
cards and product tags, to mention a few. 


The Cummins Carditioner actually recondi- 
tions damaged punch cards that will not go 
through tabulating, sorting machines — any 
make. It renews the entire card, including 
both long edges. Creases, crumpled edges 
disappear; original length is re-established. 
Cards damaged beyond repair, and those 
bearing foreign objects such as paper clips, 
staples, adhesive stamps and mending tape, 
are sorted out and collected in a separate bin 
for hand inspection. 


This new “running mate” to your tabulating 
equipment handles 51, 80 and 90 column 
cards... automatically ... up to 275 cards a 
minute! The Carditioner — like Cummins 
Check Signers, Endorsers and Perforators — 
is designed to help you keep abreast of the 
latest developments in your business. Con- 
tact your Cummins representative . . . listed 
in your classified telephone directory. 






as reported by Mr. Clarence Rodekurt, 

Vice President in Charge of Operations, 
EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY, 

Baltimore, Maryland 
















The Carditioner operates on any 
desk or table — only 40 inches long, 
16 inches high, 12 inches wide. 
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SEE FOR YOURSELF . . . get your free 
copy of this detailed new catalog 
describing the Cummins Carditioner. 










CUMMINS BUSINESS MACHINES 
Division of Cummins-Chicago Corporation 
4740 North Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 


SALES AND SERVICE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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market fluctuations? The present dif- 
ficulty of many wheat farmers and 
cattlemen is in no small measure due 
to the unwarranted optimism gene- 
rated by the unusually good weather 
and abnormally high prices that pre- 
vailed during the war and early post- 
war periods. A sound plan for term 
credit should make provision for years 
of uncontrollable adversity, but it 
should also require offsetting prepay- 
ments in years of higher than anticipat- 
ed returns. It should also take account 
of the possible effects of quotas and 
acreage allotments and have sufficient 





Dear Mewlll Lynch: 


flexibility of alternative enterprises to 
meet such conditions. . . . Banks 
with agricultural representatives are 
ideally suited to making such loans, 
and they appear to be increasingly in- 
terested in this development. . 

“Some banks have been doing an ex- 
cellent job in this field for several 
years. Others, which are equally in- 
terested in serving their farm custom- 
ers, have felt they were restrained from 
making such loans due to some regu- 
latory restriction. In this connection, 
the Federal Reserve Board has recent- 
ly stated in a letter to all Federal Re- 


Without obligation, please give me whatever information is avail- 


able about these securities which 


(1 I now own (please give number of shares), or which 


— I am thinking of buying. 





I should like your recommendations 


for the investment of $ 


My objective is— 


[1] Safety of capital, or 


(J Dividends of 4%-5%, or 


) Increase in value. 


Name 
Address 


Just fill in and mail to— 


Water A. SCHOLL, Department B-1 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Brokers and Dealers in Securities and Commodities 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 108 Cities 








































































TRUE D. MORSE 
Programs must be planned. 


serve examiners that there is no Feder- 
al law or regulation which prevents 
commercial banks from making inter- 
mediate term loans for agricultural 
purposes and that such loans, made on 
a sound credit basis, are not to be 
considered undesirable.” 


True D. Morse, Under-Secretary of 
Agriculture and President of the Com- 
modity Corporation, explained the role 
of banks in implementing, along with 
other credit agencies, the newly estab- 
lished Rural Development and Great 
Plains programs. ‘‘Both programs,” he 
said, “‘will require substantial capital 
investments by many farmers. Indi- 
vidual farm plans will need to be made, 
with loans, where needed, set up on a 
basis that will keep repayments with- 
in the earning capacity of the farm 
and the family.” 


Private sources preferred 


Secretary Morse again emphasized 
the need for more intermediate term 
credit in this connection, and quoted a 
statement of the Federal Reserve 
Board to the effect that such loans 
would not be considered undesirable 
as a class. He stated that the role of 
the Farmers Home Administration is 
to make loans only te farmers who 
cannot qualify for credit-from private 
sources, and that an effort would be 
made to bring the names of the latter 
to the attention of lecal agricultural 
lenders as they approached graduation 
status. 


In a forceful and somewhat startling 
address about the ever increasing de- 
(Continued on page 45) 
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Corporate Bonds & Stocks 


By A. M. Youngaquist Jr. 





From a price standpoint, the primary funded debt market has slipped well 
below its October-November recovery level in response to the continued pressure 
on the short-term money markets. 


Last month's top-quality New Jersey Bell Telephone debentures, for example, 
were priced to yield 3.33 per cent. In mid-October, a like-rated issue of 
Southern Bell debentures was distributed at a 3.20 yield basis. 


Similarly, the 2A-rated Delaware Power & Light firsts, which came to market 
about the same time as the New Jersey Bells, were priced to yield 3.35 per cent, 
ten basis points above the initial return placed by bankers on a comparable 
offering of Worcester County Electric obligations two months earlier. 


Both the Delaware Powers and the New Jersey Bells were accorded excellent 
receptions by investors, but pricing was on the generous side and the visible of 
new funded debt issues was almost non existent. 


Consolidated Edison's $70 million of 3%s brought out earlier in the 
month got off to a slow start, but later picked up steam and by month's end were 
nearly cleaned up. 


Railroad equipment financing picked up sharply last month with seven trust 
certificate issues adding up to $44.4 million coming to market. That compares 
with only three equip flotations amounting to $9.6 million in November. 


Lone utility debt issue slated for marketing this month consists of $25 
million Northwestern Bell Telephone debentures. Aside from this, the calendar 
for January lists very few issuers of any kind. 


Responsible for the paucity of offerings, of course, is the record-smashing 
10.2 million share Ford Motor Co. secondary, which is tying up much of the 
nation's investment banking machinery and capital. 


Big question now is: How will the Ford Foundation reinvest the $700 million 
or so it realizes on its sale of Ford stock? 


Initially, the proceeds will go into Government securities. 


Later, the Foundation may enter the corporate bond and/or stock markets, 
where it would be competing with bank-administered trust and pension funds, other 
institutional investors for the available supply of high-grade securities. 


A total of 938 registration statements covering offerings of about $12 
billion were filed with SEC during 1955. That's the greatest volume of financing 
in the 20-year history of the Commmission, and compares with 736 registrations 
covering offerings of about $10 billion in 1954. 


Volume of trading on national securities exchanges, meanwhile, increased by 
$11 billion to $40 billion. 
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Volume of securities admitted to dealings on the nation's 19 stock exchanges 
stands at a record $340 billion, up nearly $40 billion during 1955. 


The 1955 bull market in stocks was a highly selective affair, particularly 
after President Eisenhower fell ill (see table). 


Leading the upsurge were the motors and steels. Among other better-than- 
average performers over the year were the aircrafts, chemicals and papers. 

Lagging behind the general market, however, were the textiles, airlines, 
and the radio-IV, electrical machinery and food & beverage groups. Three other 
groups actually closed the year lower than they started. These were the 
amusements, the household machinerys and the once very popular crude producers. 


Looking ahead, much will depend on the actions of the monetary authorities 
in Washington. Judging by the anticipated demand for bank credit (see page 15), 
money will be kept on the tight side at least through the first half. 


SOR ok doko ok kkk dk EE YTO55 MARKET SUMMARY ® * 2% % 528 2 2 28 28 5 2 2% 54 eo oR OO KE 
SEC INDEXES OF STOCKS ON NYSE 


Dec. Sept. Dec. 

1954 23* = 1955 
COMPOSITE (1959—=100) ccccccccccccccccscccccccccccccel hed 334.2 330.7 
Stone, clay and glass product....... etistcceseaeneon 328.2 o47..5 
EHON ONE Steel. ccccccsccccccccsccccscscccsescscscceedi es 551.3 527.8 
MGM=LETTOUS MOTEL. cccccccrccceeccesoucesvsescsicsecveonelsd 294.7 281.7 
Fabricated metal product....ccceeee ccoesceceenene 254.1 255.8 
Non-electrical industrial machinery.... scvecesetock 3135.5 324.4 
ASTACULLUTAl MACHINETY sc cecvcccccccvecsecevsccccvcsceteseD ml ack 260.1 
MOUSONGLE MACHINETY. ccccceccepKesccecsecseoVecceccechOhed 157.1 159.7 
Electrical machinery........-. bcviaieatevcceneecauere 352.0 360.6 
Radio and television..ccscccsccccccccccccccecccccces elder 624.1 567.0 
Motor vetiicle manufacturing... cccccccccccccccvesece ce dOheQ 535.2 523.0 
Motor vehicle part and ACCESSOLY..wcccccccscccccccecdd0eO 421.1 423.5 
Rircraflt manufacturing. escccecvccccccccdsecscoccccesedageS 408.5 487.9 
PS ATOOR GOULHMONG. 6c cri vecvedscteceeccscrsvececedcdGucd 180.4 187.6 
WG BEG BDOVETARS: ccccctecccccsscsessecsarsegecceccé ceased 231.7 223..0 
MOGRGCO PYOGUCC. cc cccrdiccscecece ibe decctede SU60 103.9 104.6 
Textile mill product and apparel...ccccccecesecveeeerdte4 307.6 295.9 
Paper Ghd Allied product. cccccccececevssscsscvcesshoocel 1816.1 1786.6 
Em@ustrial chemical. .ccccccccccccscccccccccccccccesdhed 458.6 448.6 
DPUS GNA MOAIGING .. cccccscvvccvccccccvevcecccccseeelhIeeO 207.1 216.4 
i Oe 2 ARO. 6 os iaae Wain ee soe eedeedcece bere sere so 618.3 638.4 
Railroad...... CoSecccccessocccececccccctecceeesboet 326.6 316.1 
i een no'6 6666406660 ORHEOTASERARED 6 0600666 ¢eROEO 488.8 472.2 
ROROCOMMINL COCALO 6 oc bcc ccccccceseseocvccececveccseoe Lleol 124.3 122.7 
Electric and gas utility.....ceccccccees 0ceeee 190.6 212.0 206.4 
PUREE CPOESc cvcccccccecewecescceceesssorcccccccecetaueO 311.7 298.5 . 
Closed-end management investment company...........496.5 565.8 §52.5 
BEMIBOMOM ccccccccccoccccccscccesccccescccecceccescedhled 373.6 528.3 
OCR) MARINES s caccccccccscesececccesceccocccccoccces 94.8 104.9 105.4 
Crude petroleum production... ..ccerccceees eee 1109.4 1059.1 1064.2 
Bank (Merrill Lynch index)........... 00000 et04.0 291.5 281.7 
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*Last trading day before President Eisenhower fell ill. 
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A Banker Prescribes for 


SAVINGS AND LOAN COMPETITION 


In a hard-hitting address before the recent Conference of Bank Correspon- 
dents of The First National Bank of Chicago, Vice President Gaylord A. Free- 
man, Jr., held that much of the ground lost by banks to savings and loan 
associations has gone to them by default. 


he said, “‘We must go after the saver.” 


T MAY SEEM ridiculously simple to 
say that we must go after the sav- 
er, but there is no use going after 

the savings business. Dollar bills and 
coins cannot walk into the bank. They 
have to be brought in by the owner, 
the saver. He is your market and you 
should pursue him with the weapons 
which you have at hand and which 
would be effective in getting him to 
bring his business to you. 


For the purpose of our immediate 
discussion, let’s assume that y our 
analysis of the market led you to con- 
clude that the customer wants to be 
wanted, wants a decent return, wants 
safety and wants other services. That’s 
merely our assumption, but a fairly 
sound one. 


On this basis you should take the 
following action: 


1. Convince the mass of the people 
that you want fo serve them. 


Reading one of the Chicago papers 
recently, I came across the ads of a 
bank and of a loan association. The 
bank, in a dignified almost haughty 
way, announced that savings were ac- 
cepted by their bank. The loan as- 
sociation ‘“‘ad’’ emphasized t h a t in 
their office people are more important 
than money. I am not now comment- 
ing on the sincerity of these two ads 
but I know that the first one irritates 
and the second invites. 


A customer wants to be wanted. He 
wants the relationship to enhance, or 
at least to maintain, his dignity. 


A recent survey asked the question, 
‘Why would you rather do business 
with a bank than a savings and loan 
association?” The majority of 
the people replied that there is greater 
prestige in dealing with a bank. 


This general attitude gives us bank- 
ers a great advantage that we can cap- 
italize on. But if we make the factory 
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worker feel embarrassed every time he 
comes into our lobby, we virtually 
throw this advantage away. We must 
make him feel that we want to serve 
him, not just have his money. 


We can’t make him feel that we 
want him unless we actually do. Do 
we? Do we want the working man? 
If we don’t want him in our lobbies 
and don’t want to serve him, then we 
should not covet his savings. 


2. Direct your advertising to the cus- 
tomer’s needs and desires. 

If you have a large appropriation, 
perhaps you can afford to spend some 
on catchy institutional ads (as our 
bank has beer: doing)—but the major- 
ity of your advertising should be key- 
ed in with the fundamental reasons 
why people save. 


If you conclude, as I am inclined to, 
that the primary reasons for saving are 
to get married, to buy a home, to ed- 
ucate children and to provide for old 





GAYLORD A. FREEMAN 
“Do we want the working man?” 


To effectively counteract this trend, 


age, then direct your advertising to 
those specific ends. 


Direct some of your advertising to 
prospective brides—‘‘Let us be your 
Hope Chest.’”’ Key this in to some 
service for brides-to-be—a folder 
on wedding etiquette or some such ser- 
vice. If you get the girl to carry an 
account with you today, you may get 
the family account later on for she will 
do much of the family banking. 


Direct some of your advertising to 
prospective home owners. ‘One dol- 
lar down starts you toward a home of 
your own.” ‘Tie in a savings account 
with the down payment—the balance 
of which can be financed by your 
Mortgage Loan Department. 


Direct some of your advertising to 
the parents’ desire to give their child- 
ren a better education than they have 
had. ‘Dollars today for diplomas to- 
morrow” and offer to counsel parents 
on the tuition, living expenses, and av- 
erage student allowance at your state 
university. 


Direct some of your advertising to- 
ward provision for old age. ‘“‘$hall $o- 
cial $ecurity be $ufficient for you?’ 
Offer a folder on living costs in dif- 
ferent areas favored by retired people 
(such as St. Petersburg and Long 
Beach) and explain how much social 
security pays today—and how much a 
couple would have to save each week 
in order to have a certain amount in 
twenty years. 


Don’t waste your advertising dol- 
lars. Direct your advertising toward 
the needs of your potential customers 
and tie in your advertising with some 
special service which you are prepared 
to render. Finally, cater to your cus- 
tomers’ desire for significance by see- 
ing that every ad tends to flatter the 
customer or prospective customer. 
Never imply your _ superiority. 
You don’t need to. Your are a large 
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and powerful person (in his eyes)—for 
you are a banker. Let’s remember, 
however, that we are only bankers so 
long as we have customers. 


Give the Saver What 
He Wants 


No one from Chicago can ever for- 
get the slogan expressing the philoso- 
phy that made Marshall Field & Com- 
pany the great institution that it is— 
“give the lady what she wants.” 


We in the banking business have got 
to adopt that same attitude in our mer- 
chandising. 


a. The saver wants safety. 

You offer him far greater safety 
than do your competitors. Remind 
him of that fact! 


If you, or your Clearing House or 
your state association have the cour- 
age—and confidence—sponsor a series 
of ‘‘ads’”’ stressing the greater safety 
offered by banks. After all, you pay 
a price for that safety, in lower earn- 
ings—so get the full benefit of it by 
reminding the public that you offer it. 


b. The saver wants a high return. 
This is a very difficult ee about 
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which to generalize, but I would like 
to make a few specific suggestions 
about the rate of interest you should 
pay. 


First, in determining what rate of in- 
terest you should*pay on savings, Con- 
sider Profits, Not Deposits. Perhaps 
we bankers are not alone in this, it 
may be symptomatic of the times, but 
constantly we talk, think, and plan in 
terms of size rather than in terms of 
profits. Every one of you can tell me 
which are the ten largest banks in the 
United States. But who among you 
knows the ten most profitable banks, 
or the ten which earn the highest re- 
turn on their net worth? 


The principal reason—perhaps the 
only reason—that your bank exists is 
to earn a profit. You do not need to 
be embarrassed by that fact. Profits 
aren’t in conflict with public service. 
Indeed, in a competitive society, long 
run profitability and public service are 
just about identical. Your decision on 
every major problem facing your bank 
should be arrived at strictly on the ba- 
sis of the effect of the proposed course 
of action on your profits over the long 
run. 


PROTECTION ~ 


Federal Reserve Banks, U. 5S. 
Mints, State Dept., Treasury 
Dept., and most of U. S. Banks 
use Brooks seals. Is there a 
better endorsement? 


BROOKS |anow SECURITY CAP, 
RED CAP,,.seals, with an EXTRA feature--- 


Anyone who bags money knows the value of protection—and there is no better 


protection than Brooks Security Cap R&D CAP H Type seal. 


The lead extension 


against the RED CAP makes it a more secure seal, allows cutting space to remove 
seal from bag. The patented “H" shape requires less pressure to seal—means less 


operator fatiguel 


Easily and quickly sealed with Brooks’ SHUR-KRIMP or any 


standard sealing tool. And only Brooks RE® CAP secures the cord against slippage. 
Why not see for yourself—samples gladly submitted on request. 


Yet all too often, we bankers make 
our decisions on the basis of the effect 
on the size of our deposits rather than 
profitability. Of course, deposits af- 
fect profits. You can’t have profits if 
you don’t have deposits. On the other 
hand, an increase in deposits may ac- 
tually reduce your profits if you pay 
more to get and service those deposits 
than you can earn through your in 
vestments. 

Second, in determining the rate of in- 
terest you should pay on savings, Pay 
What You Can Afford To Pay. 


If you want savings, you will have 
to pay whatever rate is necessary to 
obtain deposits. However, you should 
not pay more than the return you can 
earn on such deposits. This being so, 
it is necessary for you to know, or at 
least to estimate 

i. how much of your present sav- 
ings you will lose if you continue 
your present rate of interest; 

. what rate you will have to pay 
to keep the savings deposits you 
presently have; 

ii. what rate you will have to pay 

to get a specified increase in your 
savings. 


Knowing these facts, you will further 
have to estimate 


. how much you earn on your 
present savings; 
. how much less you would earn if 
you had a certain reduction in 
your savings; 

. how much more you would earn 
if you had a specified increase 
in your savings. 


This is not an easy calculation, for 
you do not now allocate specific loans 
and investments to any particular 
class of deposits—and you may not be 
sure even as to what would be a rea- 
sonable basis for such an allocation. 
Are savings deposits more permanent 
than demand deposits? How much of 
your mortgages, term loans or longer 
term bonds should be allocated to your 
savings deposits? Perhaps you don’t 
know right off but you should certain- 
ly determine it. (Would you want to 
make a loan to a business concern that 
knew as little about the income and 
cost of an important part of its busi- 
ness?) 

Only by understanding the costs 
and income allocable to your savings 
deposits can. you determine the wise 
course for your bank to follow in the 
payment of interest. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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INDUSTRY LEADERS SIZE UP THE OUTLOOK 


At a conference of industry and financial executives sponsored by The 


First National Bank of Chicago last month, 11 top corporate officials re- 
ported on the first-half and/or full-year outlook for their respective industries. 


Highlights: 


@ Joseph L. Block, president of 
Inland Steel Co.— The first six 
months of 1956 should establish 
another new high in steel produc- 
tion with more than 60 mil- 
lion tons of ingots. I do not think 
the present pace of steel produc- 
tion will be maintained in the 
second half. The drop should not 
be great—possibly down to about 
a 55 million ton level. This would 
make a combined total for 1956 
very close to 1955’s 116-plus mil- 
lion tons. 


@ Lou R. Crandall, president 
of George A. Fuller Co.—The dol- 
lar volume of non-residential (con- 
struction) work actually put in 
place in the first six or seven 
months of 1956 should exceed that 
done in a like period of 1955 by a 
little over 10 per cent. The over- 
all outlay for housing should drop 
only 1 to 2 per cent under 1955. 
The total rise in volume of con- 
struction as a whole should be at 
least 4 to 5 per cent over that of 
1955. 


@ Elisha Gray II, president of 
Whirlpool-Seeger C or p.—We 
think there might be a nat- 
ural pause in the upward curve of 
(appliance) retailing activity. 
We look for the appliance activity 
in the first half of 1956 to be level 
with the last half of 1955, in the 
aggregate, or possibly as much as 
5 per cent lower at retail. 


@ Theodore V. Houser, chairman 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales of 
Sears in 1955 ran about $300 mil- 
lion ahead of 1954, with about $90 
million of the increase represent- 
ing additional consumer credit. On 
the basis of past experience, we 
may be approaching the point 
where consumer credit buying will 
taper off. 


@ Porter M. Jarvis, president of 
Swift & Co.—-The volume of beef 





under Federal inspection (in the 
first six months of 1956) should 
run about 4.9 billion pounds. This 
is up about 21% per cent from the 
corresponding period of 1955. 
Pork total for the six months is 
expected to be about 4.2 billion 
pounds, an increase of 8 per cent. 


@ Wayne A. Johnston, president 
of Illinois Central Railroad—Our 
volume on the Illinois Central has 
been climbing. We had a good 
year in 1954; we had a better year 
in 1955. We expect 1956 to be 
fully as good as 1955. Looking at 
the overall picture, I think one is 
justified in saying that the pros- 
pects for the railroad industry are 
the best in a long time. 


@ John L. McCaffrey, president of 
International Harvester Co.—The 
market for farm machinery 
will grow in 1956. Harvester ex- 
pects a 7 per cent increase in sales 
over 1955. 


@ James F. Oates, Jr., chairman 
of The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Co.—The kilowatthour output of 
the electric industry continues to 
grow and is running more than 10 
per cent ahead of a year earlier. 
The industry’s capital ex- 
penditures for 1956 will be about 
$3.8 billion. The Bell System of 
telephone companies intends to 
spend $2 billion on improvements 
during 1956. The gas industry re- 
ports that total gas sales are run- 
ning nearly 10 per cent ahead of a 
year ago and may reach a record 
of 66 billion therms for 1956. 


@ George Romney, chairman and 
president of American Motors 
Corp.—N ew car inventories are 
building up quite rapidly and 
hence some adjustments will have 
to be made in production to re- 
flect a more realistic outlook. Au- 
tomobile production in the first 
half of 1956 will approximate 3.8 
million units, compared with 4.2 





million units in the like 1955 pe- 
riod. Sales will total about 3.7 
million units, against 3.8 million 
in the first half of 1955. Produc- 
tion during the full year will run 
about 7 million units, sales 6.8 mil- 
lion units. 


@ Rawleigh Warner, chairman of 
The Pure Oil Co.—The petroleum 
industry’s spokesmen are in gen- 
eral agreement that 1956 will be 
the best year, volumewise, that oil 
ever had. On a volume basis, 1956 
should be better than ’55 by at 
least 314 per cent. In short, do- 
mestic demand for crude oil will 
run around 8.7 million barrels a 
day, an all-time high. Thesearch 
for oil to meet growing demand is 
so pressing that capital expendi- 
ture in exploration and production 
will probably reach a new high. 


@ Edward E. Brown, chairman of 
The First National Bank of Chi- 
cago—As to short-term in- 
terest rates, I do not expect them 
to vary materially, during the 
next six months at least, from 
their present level. I am confi- 
dent (the Federal Reserve author- 
ities) will continue a policy 
of monetary restraint so long as 
the present exuberant boom lasts. 
Nevertheless, I do not think the 
prime rate will rise above its pres- 
ent level. 

As to long-term rates: We have, 
rather obviously, in the past year 
or so, been experiencing a condi- 
tion in this country where expen- 
ditures for capital goods have ex- 
ceeded the rate of capital accum- 
ulation. This excess has been fi- 
nanced by bank borrowing. I do 
not believe the excess will contin- 
ue; by mid-year of ’56 the country 
will again have a balance between 
capital expenditures and capital 
formation. If this happens, I think 
we can expect a slight decline in 
long-term rates after the middle of 
the year. 
























































































































































































































































































































You Need ‘Em ? 
We Get ‘Em! 


W CHECKING ACCOUNTS 
W SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
W LOAN ACCOUNTS 


Plus- The best personalized | 


public relations, sales promotion | 
and advertising service avail- | 


able anywhere! 


Wood’s “5 in 1” Personal Busi- 
ness Development Service brings 
the bank to residents of your com- 


munity...secures new business... | 
encourages use of additional ser- | 
vices...reports on what the pub- 


lic thinks about your bank... 


promotes good will through word- | 


of-mouth advertising. 


For more details on PBDS and what | 


it can do for your bank, write to: 
A. J. WOOD & COMPANY 


QZ 
, K esearch 


AT NEW LOW PRICES 


Superior quality craftsmanship 


is exemplified in NEWMAN 
fully hand-chased cast bronze 
and aluminum signs, nameplates 


and letters, nationally famous 
since 1882. 


INVESTIGATE! 


TODAY ask for free folders in color. Attach 
this adv. to your letterhead and mail it now. 
(No obligation.) 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, 


INCORPORATED 
666 W. 4th St., Dept. "B”, 
CINCINNATI, OHO 





A Banker Prescribes ... 


(Continued from p. 40) 


Third, in determining the rate of in- 
terest you should pay on savings Don’t 
Feel That You Have To Pay Precisely 
What The Competition Pays. You have 
probably concluded that you can’t pay 
what the competing savings and loan 
associations pay. But you may have 
assumed that you must pay what the 
other banks in your city pay. Why? 
Do you impose the same service char- 
ges as those other banks charge? Do 
you pay your officers the same salaries 
those other banks pay? 


Do you spend the same amount on 
your building? Most importantly, do 
you invest your assets in precisely the 
same way as the other banks do? We 
have seen that the rate you can afford 
to pay depends upon the type of de- 
posits and type of investments. which 
you have in your own bank. Savings 
are not necessarily worth the same 
amount to you as they are to the bank 
down the street. Hence you should 
not assume that you must pay the 
same price to attract them. 


If you ignore all else I have said to- 
day, please remember that the deci- 
sion as to the rate of interest which 
you should pay on savings should be 
based upon the test of profitability. 
Analyze the earnings and expenses of 
your savings deposits and pay the rate 
of interest which will return the great- 


| est profits to you over the long run. 


. The saver may want a low mini- 
mum balance checking account. 


If so, offer it. Do not become dis- 
couraged at your inability to make a 
profit at ten cents a check. Charge 


| what you need to make it pay, what- 
| ever that may be, but offer the ser- 


vice. The American public does not 
object to a fair price for an automo- 


| bile, a can of peaches, or a television 
| set, and it won’t object to a fair price 


for banking services. On the other 
hand, the American public does want 
to be catered to, so we bankers had 
better become caterers. 


d. The saver wants real estate 
loans and consumer credit loans and 
you should make them. 


If you want to serve the middle-mil- 
lions, and the point of my talk is that 
you can’t get the savings business 
without serving the middle-millions, 
you must offer what they want. The 
banking services sought by more mem- 
bers of the public than any other, ex- 


cept savings accounts, are real estate 
and consumer credit loans. If your are 
not prepared to offer these services, 
then adjust your thinking to the fact 
that you don’t really want savings de- 
posits strongly enough to pay the price 
necessary to get them. 


Announce Credit Manual of 
Commercial Laws, 1956 


Credit Manual of Commercial Laws, 
1956, published by the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, is written in 
language that any layman who is fa- 
miliar with credit terminology can un- 
derstand. It contains a digest of new 
credit handling procedures which are 
geared to all pertinent and presently 
effective Federal and State legislation. 
Recently enacted changes in the law 
at both levels are presented in the form 
of capsuled topical discussions and re- 
capitulations by states. 


The subjects covered by the manual 
include mechanic’s liens, bulk 
sales, trust receipts, chattel mortgages, 
assignments of accounts receiv- 
able, statutes of limitation, bad 
checks, conditional sales, factor’s liens, 
legal interest rates to corporations, re- 
tail instalment sales, the use tax, 
bonds on public improvements, usury 
legislation, and wage assignments. 


Emphasized in a foreword is the fact 
that the book is not intended to serve 
in lieu of legal advice, and that it is 
not a textbook. Its function is simply 
to make available to credit and other 
financial executives in a single volume 
for quick reference purposes a com- 
plete digest of Federal and State stat- 
utes pertaining to their respective 
fields of endeavor. 


Included for the first time in the cur- 
rent revision of the manual isa chapter 
entitled “Wall Street Speaking,” 
in which the various terms employed 
in stock exchange vernacular are care- 
fully and interestingly defined. In an- 
other newly added chapter bal- 
ance sheet terms are defined and ex- 
plained in some detail. 


A characteristically helpful chapter 
is one devoted to ‘‘Legal Phases of Col- 
lections,”” which deals, among other 
things, with the risk of incurring liabil- 
ity for libel, extortion, etc., in collec- 
tion attempts: 


Manuals may be obtained from the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
229 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. 
Y., at $10.00 each. 
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The Boom and the Banks 


Yearend statements of Ca- 
nadian banks clearly reflect the 
Dominion’s current economic 
boom. A consolidated recap of the 
statements of seven of Canada’s ten 
chartered banks show new highs in re- 
sources and loans. And each of the sev- 
en reported improved earnings. 


Still to come in at press time were 
figures from Banque Canadienne Na- 
tionale and The Mercantile Bank of 
Canada. The remaining chartered 
bank, Barclays (Canada), is merging 
with Imperial Bank (BANKERS 
MONTHLY, Nov., 1955). 

Consolidated assets of the seven re- 
porting banks climbed $1.3 billion dur- 
ing the year to $12 billion; total loans 
increased $710 million to $5.2 billion. 
Of the latter figure, $418 million repre- 
sented call and short loans to brokers 
and investment dealers, and more than 
$230 million represented mort- 
gages and hypothecs insured under the 
National Housing Act of 1954 (BANK- 
ERS MONTHLY, Oct., 1955). Highlights: 
@ The Royal Bank of Canada—assets 
$3.3 billion, compared with $3 billion 
a year earlier; total loans $1.3 billion, 
up $134 million for the year. 

@ Bank of Montreal—assets $2.8 bil- 
lion, compared with $2.5 billion; loans 
$1.1 billion, up $154 million. 

@ The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
—assets $2.4 billion, against $2.1 bil- 
lion; loans $1.1 billion, up $179 mil- 
lion. 

@ The Toronto-Dominion Bank—as- 
sets $1.3 billion, vs. $1.1 billion; loans 
$583 million, up $66 million. 

@ The Bank of Nova Scotia—assets 
$1.2 billion, compared with $1 billion; 
loans $666 million, up $98 million. 

@ Imperial Bank of Canada—assets 
$796 million, against $682 million; 
loans $384 million, up $64 million. 

@ The Provincial Bank of Canada— 
assets $277 million, vs. $241 million; 
loans $117 million, up $15 million. 


Renewed Interest 


After ignoring the US capital mar- 
kets almost completely for the past 
year or so, Canadian long-term bor- 
rowers are again looking south of the 
border. Last month Quebec-Hydro 
Electric Commission offered (and 
quickly sold) $50 million of 25-year de- 
bentures via an American underwrit- 
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News from Canada 


ing group headed by The First Boston 
Corp. and A. E. Ames & Co. 

Ontario Hydro is said to be consid- 
ering a similar flotation in the US; 
the province of Saskatchewan may go 
to the US with an upcoming issue, 
and Prince Edward Island, which re- 
jected Canadian bids on a small issue 
recently, is also studying the American 
situation. 

Behind the renewed interest of Ca- 
nadian provinces and companies 
in Wall Street is the fact that the gap 
between Canadian and US borrowing 
costs is widening again. 

Historically, Canadian interest rates 
have been substantially higher than 
those in the US—on long-term money, 
3¢ to 44 point higher. Throughout the 
first seven months of 1955, however, 
US rates climbed much more steeply 
than did their Canadian counterparts, 
and the yield-spread nearly vanished. 
Then in early August, Canadian rates 
began a sharp upsurge, and by last 
month the traditional spread had been 
reestablished. 

Compare, for example, the perform- 
ance last year of the Canadian Govern- 
ment’s 234s of June 15/67-—68 with 
that of the US Treasury 214s of Dec. 
15/67-72. At the close of 1954, the 
former were yielding 2.95 per cent, the 
latter 2.57 per cent—a difference of 38 
basis points. 

But by August 3 the US issue had 
declined in price until it was yielding 





CANPAC’S CRUMP 
Long-standing association. 












2.94 per cent, against 3.00 per cent on 
the Canadian issue—a spread of only 
6 basis points. Then over a span of 
four months the Bank of Canada hiked 
its discount rate three times—and by 
last month the spread between the two 
issues was again approaching 40 basis 
points. 


The Problem 


The current “Bank of Montreal 
Business Review,” on the booming Ca- 
nadian economy: 

“Monetary policy may be expected 
to exert a moderating influence on an 
economy that appears to be straining 
at the leash. World demand for most 
of Canada’s exports remains high. The 
operations of the past year and the 
long-term prospects for Canada’s 
growth have prompted new expansion 
plans in a number of industries. Con- 
sumers are in a buying mood. If there 
is any danger for 1956, it is that the 
aggregate demand for Canadian goods 
and services may be temporarily too 
great for the country to provide and 
may be balanced with supply only 
through rising prices. 

“A few inflationary sparks have al- 
ready been borne on the brisk winds of 
trade and commerce. Both the whole- 
sale price index and the consumer price 
index have exhibited a tendency to 
inch upwards during the past six 
months. The policy of the monetary 
authorities, as evidenced by the recent 
stringency in the money market, is ap- 
parently to endeavour to stamp out 
these sparks before they have a chance 
to ignite an outbreak that would be 
more difficult to control. Thus, in con- 
trast to the beginning of 1955, when 
monetary and fiscal measures were 
used to urge the economy on its up- 
ward movement, the problem of the 
immediate future appears to be that 
of keeping demand in line with pro- 
ductive capacity.” 


Bankers and Brokers 


@ Norris Roy Crump, president of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co., 
last month was elected a director of 
the Bank of Montreal. He succeeds a 
former CPR president, William A. 
Mather, now chairman of the railway’s 
board of directors. Also retiring as a 
member of the bank’s board is Ross H. 
McMaster, chairman of the Steel Co. 
of Canada Ltd. Says the bank of Mr. 
Crump’s election to the board: ‘‘(It) 
serves to perpetuate a long-standing 
association, for it was Bank of Mon- 
treal which 70 years ago was respon- 
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bond portfolro 
management 


KEY 


oe banks look 
to their New York 
correspondent for advice on 
bond portfolio management. 
First National City 
correspondents know they 
can depend on the quality of 
the advice they receive 
because it comes from the 
same able, experienced 

men who supervise the 
Bank’s own investments. 


If your bank could profit 
from this top-quality — 
guidance—or from First Nia 


National City’s complete Delmont K. Pfeffer, Vice President, and 
securities handling service— Leo A. Kane, Vice President in charge 
we'd be glad to tell you of our Bond Department, head First 
more about it. Why not call yeas a nace ea ee 
; ; j including Assistant Vice Presidents: 
oe Fist National City frei? A. J. Accola, G. E. Barnett, R. C. 
Bush, J. F. Connelly, J. H. Fleiss, 
A. W. McGrath and D. B. Seudder. 


YEARS OF EXPERIENCE with major 
underwritings of State and Municipal 
Bonds for such projects as schools 
like the one shown at left lend 
authority to the Bank’s advice to 
correspondents in this important 
field of investment. 


lhe FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 
61 Branches Overseas 73 Branches in Greater New York 
Around-the-clock Transit Service « Collections « Credit Information 
Bond Portfolio Analysis « Complete Securities Handling Facilities 
Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds «¢ Participation in Local Loans 
Personalized Service « World-Wide Banking Facilities 
Complete Metropolitan New York Branch Coverage 


First in World Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


sible in large measure for the financing 
of the Canadian Pacific.” 

@ W. Harold Rea, president of Cana- 
dian Oil Companies Ltd. and a direct- 
or of Interprovincial Pipe Line Co., 
was elected a director of The Bank of 
Nova Scotia. 

@ Royal Securities Corp. Ltd. has an- 
nounced the election of George W. W. 
Ross (Saint John, N.B.) as a vice 
president and the appointment of Ivan 
A. Martin (Montreal) and G. C. Stew- 
art (Toronto) as directors. Mr. Ross is 
a director of Royal Securities Corp. 
and of the Maritime Electric and New- 
foundland Light & Power companies. 
Mr. Martin is sales manager of Royal 
Securities Corp., a partner in the affil- 
iated Royal Securities Co. and vice 
chairman of the Canadian Stock Ex- 
change. Mr. Stewart is also a partner 
in Royal Securities Co. 

@ Walter C. Koerner, president of 
Alaska Pine & Cellulose Ltd. and a 
director of various other companies, 
was elected to the board of directors of 
The Toronto-Dominion Bank. 


@ The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
has announced the election of Sir Roy 
H. Dobson of Manchester, England, 
and J. Geoffrey Notman of Montreal 
to its board of directors. Sir Roy is 
chairman of A. V. Roe Canada Ltd., 
and Canadian Car & Foundry Ltd.; 
managing director of A. V. Roe & Co. 
Ltd., and a director of Hawker Sid- 
deley Group Ltd., both of London. Mr. 
Notman is president and general 
manager of Canadair Ltd.; senior vice 
president and a director of General 
Dynamics Corp.; a director of Cana- 
dian Arsenals Ltd., Montreal Locomo- 
tive Works Ltd.,.and Canadian Mar- 
coni Ltd.; chairman of Canadian Cop- 
co Ltd., and S. F. Products of Canada 
Ltd. 

@ George S. Unwin, since 1951 mana- 
ger of the main Montreal branch of 
The Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, moved to manager of the 
bank’s main Toronto branch. Succeed- 
ing him in Montreal was Daniel B. 
Slattery, former manager of the bank’s 
petroleum and natural gas department 
in Calgary and, for the last two years, 
manager of the Edmonton branch. 

© C. L. Walker was appointed assist- 
ant general manager of The 
Royal Bank of Canada in Toronto 
where he will.be chief administrative 
officer of the bank’s affairs in the On- 
tario district. He succeeds K. M. 
Sedgewick, whose appointment as 
general manager was announced in No- 
vember. 
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Agricultural Credit . . . 
(Continued from page 36) 


mands on our shrinking water resour- 
ces, Dr. Albert E. Burke, Director of 
Graduate Studies for the University 
Conservation Program, declared that 
he would rate water—too little of it 
or too much of it—as the number-one 
problem of our time. “‘Right now,”’ he 
said, “‘our resource base is being called 
upon to provide four times as much 
water per person per day as it was re- 
quired to give each person back in the 
1900’s. Our population doubled in that 
time, but our demand for water, on 
the average, quadrupled. . 


“In several parts of this country, 
we have expanded our agricultural and 
industrial activities beyond the water 
resource supplies in those places. Un- 
like mineral, which can be hauled in 
on railroads and by sea, water is not 
easily or inexpensively transportable.” 


Must know resource realities 


Dr. Burke cited instances in which 
ignorance of the geographical and hy- 
drological realities of the areas in 
question had resulted in construction 
of dams and ponds that actually 
proved to be either useless for lack of 
water or needlessly wasteful by reason 
of loss by evaporation and seepage. 
He went on to say that there would be 
many less misused and depleted range- 
lands in our West, many less fertility- 
depleted farms, many less critical wa- 
ter shortages . . if the judgment 
of bankers were to be influenced by 
knowledge of the resource realities in- 
volved in our agricultural economy. 
“The bankers of America,” he said, 
“could be the greatest force for good 
in the proper use of the resources on 
which our economy rests if they knew 
about the tie that exists between our 
ideas, our policies and management 
principles, and that good God-given 
stuff under our feet.” 


O. B. Jesness, head of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics at the 
University of Minnesota, saw in the 
migration away from farms a perfect- 
ly natural and altogether desirable de- 
velopment. “This adjustment,” said 
Dr. Jesness, ‘‘has gone on during most 
of our history and is continuing ap- 
parently at an accelerated rate. It is 
not a case, as some proclaim, of ‘plow- 
ing under the marginal farmer’ or of 
‘driving people off the farm.’ Instead, 
it is attracting them by better oppor- 
tunities elsewhere.” 


Dr. Jesness expressed some concern 
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OU GET your clients off to a 

good start when you sell them 
National City Bank Travelers 
Checks. Wherever they’re going, 
their trip will be more carefree if 
they’re carrying this well-known 
travel currency—spendable like 
cash without the risks of cash. If 
lost or stolen, NCB Travelers 
Checks are fully refunded. 


You reap extra profits, too, in sell- 
ing NCB Travelers Checks, be- 
cause you do not remit any part of 
the selling commission—the entire 
%4 of 1% is yours to keep. These 
travel checks are well known 
around the world and have been 
carried by travelers for over half 
a century. An extensive advertis- 
ing campaign directs all prospects 
to Buy at Banks. Free sales aids 
include a kit, tailor-made for your 
use, to tie in with this national 
effort. 


to extra 


customer 


good will 


HANDY NCB Travelers Checks 
buy goods and services on any trip 
anywhere ...live up to their repu- 
tation as “The Traveler’s Friend”! 


NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS protect 
your clients’ travel funds just as 
your safe deposit vaults protect 
their valuables back home. They 
are backed by The First National 
City Bank of New York. 


lhe FIRST 


NATIONAL 


CITY BANK 


of New York 


REMEMBER THESE FACTS ABOUT NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS: 


© Safe—fully refunded if lost or stolen 


© Spendable like cash—instantly recognized around the globe 


© Convenient—come in $10, $20, $50 and $100 denominations 


© Inexpensive insurance for travel funds—cost only 75¢ per $100 


© Good until used—backed by The First National City Bank of N.Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





This ad concerns every bank 
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Sualey Insup 


This latest Home Insurance 
Company advertisement talks to 
people who own cars—your 
customers and ours. 


It sells the importance of 
quality insurance coverage, and 
it’s to the advantage of bank 
as well as borrower to specify 
the best insurance protection 
that can be had. 


Your local agent of The Home 
Insurance Company will be glad 
to cooperate with you in every 
way he can. Get acquainted 
with him. 


* AUTOMo New ¥o 
me dndemnity LOBILE . rr 
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This advertisement 
appears in color in: 


Time —Jan. 16 

Newsweek —Jan. 16 

Business Week—Jan 21 

U.S. News & World Report—Jan. 27 
Town Journal—Jan. 

Better Homes & Gardens—Feb. 
American Home —Feb. 

Nation’s Business —Feb. 





O. B. JESNESS 
Soil bank a production curb? 


lest the so-called ‘‘fertility bank’’ pro- 
posal prove more effective as a way of 
adding to farm income than as a pro- 
duction curb. ‘‘Unless employed with 
much selectivity,” he continued, “‘it 
is unlikely that most of the land af- 
fected would be of the top grade. It is 
also open to the criticism that public 
funds would be used to build up the 
farmer’s private capital in the form of 
soil fertility for use in larger produc- 
tion later on. Effectiveness of the 
curbs on output would diminish rather 
rapidly as fertility increased.” 


A hope for statesmanship 


“‘This is truly a year,” he concluded, 
“when we must place a good deal of 
hope that statesmanship and judgment 
of leadership in both the Congress and 
the Administration will prevail over 
political expediency. It is also a time 
when it is well to remind ourselves that 
if we fall for political claptrap, that is 
what will be dished out to us.”’ 


Panel discussions and bull sessions 
held in the course of the conference 
dealt with farm management by 
banks, the outlook for livestock prices, 
current developments in dairying, and 
the role of agricultural representatives 
in banks. Characterizing all of these 
sessions was the same positive ap- 
proach to the problems presented that 
was taken by the conference speakers. 
Not a single note of defeat was sound- 
ed, and one came away with a con- 
viction that the nation’s bankers are 
working intelligently and effectively at 
the job of making democracy work. 
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BETTER BUSINESS METHODS 
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Commercial ledgers and checks are protected from fire, right at their point-of-use, 
with Remington Rand Safe-Ledger Files and Safe-Check Files. 


How Do You Protect 


YOUR Commercial Ledgers ? 


Some banks still put their ledgers 
in the vault at the end of each day! 
Not only is this laborious and time 
consuming but it leaves these vital 
records without fire protection dur- 
ing business hours—the hours when 
most such fires occur. 

It’s easy to understand why more 
banks everywhere are using Reming- 
ton Rand Safe-Ledger Files which 
combine perfect working conven- 
ience with fire protection right at 
the point-of-use, 24 hours a day. A 
tremendous amount of waste motion 
is saved. Bookkeepers have ledgers 
and checks right beside them for 
instant finding and filing. The Safe- 
Check File has a pull-out, self-level- 
ing extension top which provides 
ample work space for sorting checks 
and deposits. Provision is also made 
for readily accessible bookkeeper 
signature cards. 

These handsome insulated desks 
are certified by the Underwriters 
Laboratories and Safe-Cabinet Lab- 
oratories to protect contents for one 
hour, even in fire raging up to 1700° 
F. And, there’s no need to move these 
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vital records to and from safes or 
vaults each day. The Safe-Ledger 
File and Safe-Check File form a 
harmonious combination for a self- 
contained unit-bookkeeping opera- 
tion. 

Why not get the latest informa- 
tion on this work-saving approach 
to bank accounting, whether you file 
checks centrally or with account rec- 
ord. Call your local Remington Rand 
representative for full particulars, 
or circle SC672 on the coupon for 
free illustrated booklet. 


Customer Information File in 
Kardex with Chaindex 
Proving a Boon to Banks 


Hours of clerical time are saved in 
handling inquiries for all depart- 
ments of the bank, by centralizing 
important facts on each account in 
this accurate visible record. All facts 
are available to all departments when 
needed. Speedy finger-tip reference 
is assured at all times. Plug-in 
phones let clerks answer inquiries 
right from the file, without with- 
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Greater 
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drawing records. Visible CIF quickly 
locates new business opportunities 
...-reveals which of your customers 
are good prospects for further bank 
services...provides prompt answers 
to requests for account information. 
No hunting around from department 
to department to collect compiete 
data. It’s all there, in one place, 
ready for instant reference... for 
every department of the bank. 


a oe 





Kardex Visible Customer Information 
File at The Philadelphia National Bank, 
Visible Chaindex feature utilizes either 
address plates or typing for heading 
the CIF cards, 


The Chaindex feature makes for 
greater accuracy as well as speed 
because records are printed directly 
from address plates, or typed, at the 
time and origin of the account. A 
multiple number of the cards are 
chained together and kept in each 
Kardex pocket—thus greatly reduc- 
ing equipment costs. 

Remington Rand’s staff of profes- 
sional record planners and instal- 
lation personnel are equipped to 
convert your present records to a 
CIF in Kardex with Chaindex and 
turn them over to you a completed 
and fully functioning installation. 
Properly installed records mean 
realization of immediate savings 
upon completion of the job. 

Get full particulars on this and 
money saving CIF; ask for SN728. 


Remington. Frand. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 





Room 1146, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
| Kindly send literature circled: | 
SC672 SN728 
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News of Equipment and Supplies 


a deposited check is drawn on a bank 
in a distant city, it is likely to pass 
through several different banks. The 
Dubl’-CC-Endorser provides a means 
of spreading out the endorsements on 
the back of a check so that all of them 
will be discernible to some degree, even 
though as many as five and six en- 
dorsements are made. 


The Dubl’-CC-Endorser is the latest 
addition to the 270 series of automatic- 
feed, high-speed endorsing and signing 
machines manufactured by Cummins. 

For descriptive literature, write 


Cummins-Chicago Corp., 4740 N. 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Cummins—Chicago Machine 
Can Endorse Checks at End 


An automatic-feed, high-speed en- 
dorsing machine, that stamps endorse- 
ments near the ends of checks instead 
of in the center, where other endorse- 
ments are likely to be placed, has been 
developed by Cummins-Chicago Corp- 
oration. 


Leaf Spring Suspension 
Featured in New Furniture 


A new line of business furniture, 
“designed to meet today’s demand for 
a warm, congenial atmosphere in bus- 
iness,” has been marketed by the 
Hamilton Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, makers of cosco Office Seating. 


Named the Dubl’-CC-Endorser, it 
is particularly suitable for original en- 
dorsements by the depositor. When 


Suitable for reception rooms, con- 


Wheat de you neal r 


We have complete files to help you secure 
whatever service you want. 


We will gladly help you — 
no charge for this service. 
Contact 
THE BANKERS SECRETARY = 
Rand McNally & Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 


We want information on 


OFFICER ............ 


ADDRESS 


ference rooms and private offices, the 
new line features seamless tubular 
steel construction and reversible cush- 
ions. The line incorporates twelve 
models: a chair, a settee and a sofa, 
each available armless, with two arms, 
and with right or left arm only. All 
models are available in a variety of 
upholstery materials, patterns and col- 
ors. 


An outstanding feature of this new 
furniture is COSCO’s exclusive Leaf 
Spring Suspension: the cushions ride 
on flexible bands of tempered steel, for 
added comfort. 


Other features include brass boots 
with exclusive ball socket glides that 
stay level when the furniture is tilted; 
a choice of foam rubber or coil springs 
in both seat and back cushions; and 
a chip-resistant, bonderized, baked-on 
enamel finish in matching office colors: 
Black, Tan Tint, Green Tint, Gray, 
Brown. 

In addition, the furniture is excep- 


ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR ‘WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 
banks since 1922. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thorndon St. South Orange, N. J. 
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o solve : | 
a z FIVE installment Loan problems: 


Burroughs Coupon-Ledger Plan 


The customer’s complete coupon book 
is created automatically as a by-product 
of prescheduling the loan ledger. Cou- 
pons and ledger bear identical infor- 
mation regarding each installment. 


Again, banking experience shows that 
the simultaneous prescheduling of 
ledger and coupons, plus more mailed- 
in payments and easier window trans- 
actions, enable tellers to handle a 25% 


to 50% volume increase. 


Each installment coupon shows com- 
plete, legible information — account 
number, due date, amount of payment 
and balance before and after payment 
—reduces customer inquiries. 


Each posting of a payment is auto- 
matically proved on the payment jour- 
nal. Amount of any error is printed, 
localized for quick correction. 


and its all done on one 


Burroughs Sensimatic 


accounting machine 


Does the Burroughs Coupon-Ledger Plan 
solve your particular installment loan 
problems? Talk it over with our represent- 
ative, or write Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


“Burroughs” and “Sensimatic’’ are trade-marks 


Mailed-in payments have increased as 
much as 50% in some banking in- 
stances, because the customer has com- 
plete information, a durable coupon 
for mailing, a convenient record stub. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 
B 


ae Burroughs 


A 4 4 ” ee 
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tionally light and easy to move, and 
the legs are extended in the rear; to 
protect walls from scuffing. 

Hamilton Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, Columbus, Ind., will be happy 
to supply further details upon request. 


Recordak’s New Method 
For Restoring Business 
* Records From Microfilm 


In line with the Department of 
Commerce’s exhortations to business 
to protect vital corporate records, Re- 
cordak Corporation recently in- 
troduced its Vital Records Security 
Service. 


The system expands the protective 
feature of microfilm records stored in 
underground vaults miles from bank 
or corporation home offices, by mak- 
ing possible the reproduction of exact 
paper copies of these records within 
hours after a major disaster occurs. 


Continuous reproduction machines 
in the underground vaults will pro- 
duce copies at a rate of 100 feet an 
hour. Both the materials and machines 
for the emergency service fall in the 
non-strategic category. 


Supplies necessary for making the 
paper copies will be stockpiled in the 
vaults, along with the microfilm cop- 
ies of the original records. 


Additional information regarding 
this valuable service may be obtained 
from Recordak Corporation, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


emer 


Tabulabels Minimize 
Addressing Expenses 


A pressure-sensitive label called 
“Tabulabel” for use with tabulating 
machines, to imprint addresses, iden- 
tification data, and a variety of simi- 
lar information has been introduced by 
the Avery Adhesive Label Corpora- 
tion. 


One feature that distinguishes Tab- 
ulabels (shown here with an Addresso- 
graph Class 1900 Tag Lister) from wa- 
tergum labels is the fact that they are 
self-adhesive. As with all Avery pres- 
sure-sensitive labels, the new label re- 
quires no moistening. Applied 
with light fingertip pressure, it clings 
tightly to any clean, smooth surface 
without curling, peeling, or popping. 


Developed to meet a special need 
arising from duplication of tabulating 
and addressing equipment, Tabulabels 
are supplied in roll form with special 
perforated backing tape to allow sim- 





SAVINGS PASS BOOKS 
for N.C.R. and BURROUGHS 


Covers Printed 
or Gold Stamped 


A-1 QUALITY... 
KNOW-HOW BASED 
ON OVER 20 YEARS 
OF EXPERIENCE 


© Prompt Deliveries 
® Reasonable Prices 


® Write for Quotations 
and Samples 


CANTWELL PRINTING COMPANY 


MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 


plified feeding through the tabulator. 
The tape also serves as a conveyor belt 
for swift application of the labels via 
an Avery electric dispenser. 

For additional information address 
the Avery Adhesive Label Corpo- 
ration, Monrovia, Calif. 


Punched Tape Solves 
Rush-Hour Problem 


Punched tape which is developed as 
a by-product of the recording of tell- 
er transactions in the customer’s pass 
book has been instrumental in elimi- 
nating lobby congestion at New York’s 
Seaman’s Bank for Savings, even on 
its busiest days. Shown in the above 
photographs are a teller operating a 
new National Cash ‘Register Class 
2000 Window Posting Machine with 
punched paper tape recorder, and a 
member of the auditing department 
removing the tape from one of the 
bank’s 44 machines of this type. The 
coded information on the tape can be 


_ transferred rapidly to permanent rec- 


ords at any convenient time. 
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Todd Company Launches 
Development Program 


The Todd Company, newly ac- 
quired subsidiary of the Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit, has launched an 
intensified development program 
which will deal with current and future 
aspects of automation in the office and 
banking equipment industry. Named 
vice president to head a new four-de- 
partment development division which 
will have charge of the program is Er- 
nest I. Reveal, who has been with 
Todd since 1954 as research director. 


One of the four departments of the 
new division, development planning 


Ernest |. Reveal Arthur S. Hamilton 


will be headed as director by Arthur S. 
Hamilton, also a former research di- 
rector. Richard E. Maxwell has been 
designated director of quality control. 
Two other posts, director of market re- 
search and director of product devel- 
opment remain to be filled. 


New Card Index File System 
Reduces Loan Processing Time 


A special adaptation of the Reming- 
ton-Rand ‘‘Kardex’’ has enabled the 
office of Percy Wilson Mortgage & Fi- 
nance Corporation to handle about 50 
per cent more processing work daily. 


Basically, the file contains at-a- 
glance records for every mortgage loan 
that is currently in process. When the 
loan is finally disbursed, its card is re- 
moved and permanently filed with 
other papers. 


A transparent sliding signal, which 
may be moved horizontally over 
a scale on the visible lower margin of 
the card, indicates in steps how far the 
loan has progressed. This helps the 
manager spot loans that require expe- 
diting, which can then be flagged with 
a red plastic tab. 


The card form was designed to give 
every essential bit of information in 
summary. Entries are made in ink as 
various steps in the loan process are 
completed. Cards are mounted in hing- 
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Many years ago, when Personalized 
Checks were a rarity, the imprinting 
of an individual’s name on a bank 
check was a time-consuming and 
money-losing chore for those who 
manufactured these checks. As a 
consequence, the imprinting was 
often done carelessly and it looked 
it. Because we liked imprinting, we 
found ways and means of doing it 
profitably and we soon learned to 
do it better than it had ever been 
done before. Today, with our 
precision forms and accurate 
controls, our imprinting is almost 
on a par with good lithography. 
This is as it should be, because the 
bank check is the instrument of the 
public and constitutes the personal 
currency of the individual. His name 
and address should be imprinted in 
tasteful balance and should look as 
attractive as the title of the bank on 
which the check is drawn. We cannot 
overemphasize this because, as we 
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CHECK PRINTERS 


QUALITY! QUALITY! QUALITY! 


Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 











pick up momentum on the road 
towards automation and start using 
account numbers or codes for check 
processing, there may be a tendency 
to think of the check as being only 
a functional instrument and overlook 
the significance of quality imprinting 
of the customer’s name and address. 


















































As a matter of fact, we have already 
seen some pretty poor imprinting 
and there is no reason for it. 
Obviously, any printed name is 
more legible than a scrawled signa- 
ture even if done with a rubber 
stamp, but when over the years real 
quality has been achieved, there is 
no point in offering anything else 
to the public. So let’s keep our eye 
on quality. Regardless of what we 
have to imprint on checks to 
conform to mechanical needs, let's 
continue to give the check user the 
quality he has become accustomed 
to getting. At DeLuxe this will 
continue to be our objective. 














































































ed holders on pull-out trays. The steel 
cabinet containing the trays is on rol- 
lers, and can be moved from office to 
office for checking. 

Besides providing ‘‘finger-tip’’ con- 
trol of processing operations, the visi- 





ble card file system saves both time 
and nervous strain in answering the 
scores of telephone inquiries that come 
in daily from borrowers who want to 
know the status of their loans—wheth- 
er FHA or VA approval has been re- 
ceived, when money will be available, 
and other questions. Formerly, it was 
necessary to refer to papers in the cen- 
tral file to get this information. Now, 
the Kardex carries the brunt of the 
day-to-day reference. 
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Picture the name of your bank in en- 
during bronze or aluminum .. . the 
names of your personnel in handsome 
desk plates of the samedignified metal. 
Let us show you how we can give 
you the very finest signs, desk plates 
and bulletin boards to suit your every 
need . . . at most economical prices. 
Send for free illustrated catalog 









































DESK NAMEPLATES 


2'*x10"" one line of copy $7.50 
2'2''x10"" two lines of copy $9.00 
bronze easel—other styles 





on 
“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 
570 Broadway Dept. BM New York 12, W. ¥. 










Will this blot 
spread... 
or shrink? 


NOTHING STRIKES so brutally at human lives as a slum. 

Yet of America’s many millions of homes, the blot that 
is a slum covers more than 1 out of every 10... and 
nearly one-half of all our homes are urgently in need of 
repair and basic improvements. 

Will the blot go on spreading? Or will a concerted, na- 
tionwide attack on the causes of slums shrink it, year by 
year, until it is wiped out? Today, this is a challenge to 
every American . . . a challenge that must be met. 


Your community ... your problem! 


A slum reaches across blocks, across miles, to sit on your 
doorstep and demand a price. 

You pay it in the threat of crime and juvenile delin- 
quency to your family. You pay the price in higher per- 
sonal property taxes to fight the disease and crime and 


poverty that are slum-bred. You pay personally when the : 


value of your home sinks as community deterioration 
takes another step closer. 

Your firm pays when the community where you do 
business goes downhill. Slums automatically mean lower 
purchasing power and less effective labor. 


Good citizenship is good business 


It’s good citizenship and good business both for your firm 
to join efforts to check housing decay... to stop slums 
before they start. In fact, it’s the responsibility of every 
business, as it is of every other good citizen, to support 
community improvement efforts. 


Some slums are beyond repair. They should be torn down 
and a fresh start made. Others can be remodeled, made 
to conform to better living standards. So it is up to you 
to get behind every sound program which seeks to pro- 
vide adequate housing for all our people. 

Adding your support to the efforts of the millions already 
attacking the problem, your firm can help stop slums cold 
and put America’s housing standards at a new height. 


How to get into action 


A group of Americans from every walk of life has formed 
a new, non-profit organization to help combat home and 
community deterioration —- The American Council To 
Improve Our Neighborhoods. . . A.C.T.I.0.N. 


Send for a free copy of “ACTION.” It explains what 
A.C.T.1I.O.N. is and proposes to do. It also lists book- 
lets, research reports, check-lists, and other material 
which can help you protect the housing health of your 


community. Address P. O. Box 500, Radio City Station, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


American Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods 
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A. B. A. Staff Changes 


Edgar T. Savidge has been 
made deputy manager of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association in charge of 
its Agricultural Commission, and sec- 
retary of the Subcommittee on Agri- 
cultural Credit of the Committee on 
Federal Legislation succeeding A. G. 
Brown, recently retired. He had been 
secretary of the Agricultural Commis- 
sion since 1948. 


Edgar T. Savidge G. H. Hottendorf 


George H. Hottendorf, formerly sec- 
retary of the A. B. A.’s Insurance and 
Protective Committee, has been pro- 
moted to deputy manager in charge of 
that department, succeeding James E. 
Baum also retired, who had held that 
office since 1924. 


Newly designated secretary of the 
Committee on State Legislation is 
Henry M. Sommers, secretary of the 
A. B. A. and associate general counsel 
in charge of the legal staff in the New 
York office. He succeeds Thomas B. 
Paton who has retired after 37 years 
of service. 





Henry M. Sommers 


C. A. Hemminger 


C. ARTHUR HEMMINGER who has been 
director of advertising and public re- 
lations of the First National Bank in 
St. Louis since June, 1952, has been 
elected vice president and will con- 
tinue to serve as public relations di- 
rector. 
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Glass-Walled Building Wins Plaque for Manufacturers Trust 


Whitney North Seymour (left), vice president of the Municipal Art 
Society of New York, congratulates Horace C. Flanigan (right), presi- 
dent of Manufacturers Trust Company, and Gordon Bunshaft (center), 
partner in the architectural firm of Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, upon 
the award of the Society’s annual Plaque of Commendation to the bank’s 
new Fifth Avenue Office. The glass-walled five story building, where the 
plaque is now permanently mounted, has been cited by the society as 
“the year’s most distinctive contribution to the beauty of New York.” 


The newly-organized Houston Socie- 
ty of Financial Analysts has announced 
the election of officers. They are: LOv- 
ETT C. PETERS of Continental Oil Co., 
president; CHARLES BROWN of Ameri- 
can National Insurance Co., vice pres- 
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Specialists in finding the missing since 1924 
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ident; PHILIP R. NEUHAUS of Under- 
wood, Neuhaus & Co., secretary, and 
EDWARD C. EDENS of Second National 
Bank, treasurer. J. L. MOSLE of Rotan, 
Mosle & Co. was elected a member of 
the executive committee. 
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Robert M. Franke 


Frank T. Mitchell 


FRANK T. MITCHELL, vice president 
of The First National City Bank of New 
York has been given the additional 
designation of Deputy Manager of the 
bank’s Overseas Division. ROBERT M. 
FRANKE has been advanced from as- 
sistant vice president to vice presi- 


dent and placed in charge of the South © 


American District at the Head Office 
succeeding Mr. Mitchell in that posi- 
tion. Appointed vice presidents were 
ROBERT J. BREYFOGLE, JOHN B. AR- 
NOLD, and WILLIAM H. BEATTIE, cur- 
rently resident abroad and respect- 
ively in charge of the bank’s branches 
in London, Argentina and Brazil. 


Other recently announced appoint- 
ments include those of ALAN MCK. 
WELTY and CLARENCE V. HORAN, JR., 


i 


MITSUBISHI 
BANK. 


Sa 


WEAD CFFICE: TOKYO JAPAN 
BRANCHES: 155 throughout Japan 
NEW YORK BRANCH: 
I!) Broadway, New York 6.N Y 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 
82, King William St London. EC. 4 


Correspondents ail over the world 


Time Out for a Chat 


Typical of many of the visits that took place in the course of the Con- 
ference of Bank Correspondents recently held by the First National 
Bank of Chicago, was this one in which, reading from left to right, Exec- 
utive Vice President Walter Heymann and Board Chairman Edward 
Eagle Brown are talking things over with E. C. Bermeister, president of 
Lake View Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. 


assistant vice presidents; VALFRED J. 
GARDNER, assistant trust officer, JOHN 
C. CLAFLIN, WILLIAM M. CRANE and 
WILLIAM T. HAYES, assistant secretar- 
ies; and WILLIAM H. OSBORNE and WIL- 
LARD STRIPLING, assistant cashiers. 


Wall Street’s R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
this month admits JOSEPH F. VANDER- 
NOTT to partnership. Mr. Vandernott 
heads the firm’s municipal trading de- 
partment. 


Top spot in the correspondent bank- 
ing department of Girard Trust Corn 
Exchange Bank, Philadelphia was tak- 
en over the first of the year by GEORGE 
H. BROWN, JR., executive vice pres- 
ident, following the retirement of Vice 
President HARRY T. KILPATRICK. New- 
ly designated heads of the depart- 
ment’s geographieal divisions are Vice 
Presidents GEORGE R. CLARK, FLOYD A. 
CRISPIN, HAROLD W. HOGELAND, and 
ROBERT R. WILLIAMS, JR. 


ROBERT F. ADAMSON, executive vice 
president of The Citizens & Southern 
National Bank, Atlanta, has been 
elected a member of its board of di- 
rectors, to succeed Executive Vice 
President HENRY GARWES who retired 
on his 65th birthday. Mr. Adamson re- 
cently rounded out his fortieth year as 
a banker. 


WILLIAM A. MCGINNIS, formerly 
manager of the Oul Office of the Cen- 
tral National Bank of Cleveland, has 
been made a vice president in the For- 
eign Division of the bank. He has been 
succeeded as manager of the Oul office 
by CHARLES P. LAMB, former manager 
of the Cedar-Center office. KENNETH 
E. MARTINEAU has been made mana- 
ger of the latter office. 


Harvey P. Everest T. C. Fogarty 

The election of HARVEY P. EVEREST 
as president of The Liberty National 
Bank and Trust Co. of Oklahoma City, 
was recently announced. FRANK A. 
SEWELL will continue as chairman of 
the board. 


President-elect and a director of 
Continental Can Company, THOMAS C. 
FOGARTY has been elected to the Board 
of Directors of the Irving Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 
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Recently named vice presidents of 
Bankers Trust Company, N. Y., were 
FREDERICK D. FLAHERTY, W. PUTNAM 
LIVINGSTON, and THOMAS E. SIME. New 
assistant vice presidents are LLOYD 
CLARKSON, JOHN W. FISKE, JR. and ED- 
WARD F. MCDOUGAL. HAROLD J. FLYNN, 
ANDREW PATEY and WALTER J. WOY- 
TISEK were promoted to assistant 
treasurer. 


W. P. Livingston 


Thomas E. Sime 





Harry B. Brock, Jr. 


The election of HARRY B. BROCK, JR. 
to the office of assistant vice president 
of the Exchange Bank of Birmingham, 
Ala., was recently announced. 


The Georgia Securities Dealers Asso- 
ciation has nominated the following to 
be officers during 1956: JAMES B. DEAN 
of J. W. Tindall & Co., president; Jus- 
TUS C. MARTIN, JR., of Robinson-Hum- 
phrey Co., vice president, and EDWARD 
R. ADAMS of Clement A. Evans & Co., 
secretary and treasurer. Nominated 
for the executive committee were ROB- 
ERT E. LEE of Wyatt, Neal & Wag- 
goner, W. HUGH BLACKWOOD of The 
Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
FRANK E. TAYLOR of The Fulton Na- 
tional Bank, and FRANK A. CHISHOLM 
of Varnedoe, Chisholm & Co. 


At Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., FRED G. DE- 
LONG, formerly assistant vice 
president, has been appointed comp- 
troller of the bank. 


The First Boston Corp. has an- 
nounced that GEORGE L. PERIN, vice 
president (New York), was named 
head of a new investment research de- 
partment. 
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Have sleigh—will travel 


Put him to work for you right now. 

He’s helped a lot of banks around the country get new 
customers ... mew accounts... simply by installing 
a Christmas Club. 

You’ll be surprised how many more people enter your 
door every day ... make regular payments... discover 
your other banking services. 


There are a number of Christmas Club Systems to 
choose from. Rand M¢Nally is a particularly good 
one. Their unique new Clubtroller system speeds 
handling, cuts costs, eliminates the need for ledger 
cards or sheets. 


For samples and full information, drop a line to: 


Rand M¢Nally & Company, Christmas Club Division, 
111 Eighth Ave., New York 11. Box 7600, Chicago 80. 


Five new directors have been elected 
to the boards of General Contract Cor- 
poration and the Bank of St. Louis, 
The new members of both boards are 
JOSEPH E. GRIESEDIECK, president of 
Falstaff Brewing Corp.; EDWARD 
D. JONES, president and senior partner 
of the investment firm bearing his 
name; MINARD T. MACCARTHY, vice 
president of the bank and head of its 
real estate department; BARAK T. MAT- 
TINGLY, chairman of the board of 
Ozark Airlines, and A. H. PERRY, pres- 
ident Midwestern Fire and Marine In- 
surance Co. DR. W. H. WALTERS was 
elected to the board of General Con- 
tract Corp. 


JOHN R. FITZGIBBON, formerly asso- 
ciated with the Hastings (Neb.) Na- 
tional Bank, was recently elected a vice 
president of the First National Bank, 
Winona, Minn. Both of the banks are 
affiliates of Northwest Bancorpora- 
tion. 


Latest addition to Chicago’s bank- 
ing fraternity is the newly organized 
Madison Bank and Trust Co. An “Open 
House” held on December 1, marked 
the first day of business for the bank 
which features a special 24-hour, Day- 
and-Night check deposit service. 


R. R. GILBERT, JR., has been ad- 
mitted as a partner of Dallas’ Sanders 
& Newsom. Mr. Gilbert formerly was 
a vice president of First National Bank 
in Dallas and a member of IBA’s com- 
mittee on government securities. 


Lake View Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, recently observed the com- 
pletion of fifty years of banking serv- 
ice. A feature of the observance was 
the distribution of a historial brochure 
captioned, “It has Been A Wonderful 
50 Years—And We Thank You.” 


An open house, held at the various 
offices of the Manufacturers and Trad- 
ers Trust Company, Buffalo, N. Y. on 
January 5th marked the official begin- 
ning of the observance of its 100th an- 
niversary. E ach office reception in- 
cluded tours of the bank and special 
displays. 


The promotion of EMMETT F. MIL- 
LERICK from manager of the Arguello- 
Geary branch of Bank of America to 
assistant vice president at the San 
Francisco headquarters was recently 
announced. At the same time DOUG- 
LAS L. TAYLOR was advanced from 
manager of the Castro Valley branch 
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A. B. A. Bank Management Commission 
Reviews Year’s Activities 


Members of the Bank Management Commission of the American 
Bankers Association recently assembled from various sections of the coun- 
try for an executive session held in Detroit at which they reviewed the 
work of the past year and considered new projects designed to improve 
bank procedures and systems. 


Of special interest was the Commission’s continued efforts to further 
mechanize the work involved in the handling of checks. As part of its 
effort to aid business machine manufacturers in the development of elec- 
tronics machines for this purpose, the Commission has provided them 
with a detailed description of bank requirements and limitations in the 
field of automatic check handling. 


Other Commission projects are concerned with check standardization 
and simplification, simplification of bank endorsement stamps, safe de- 
posit procedure, account analysis, cost accounting, etc. 


Commission members in attendance at the meeting appearing in the 
photograph are: 


Seated (left to right): Melvin C. Miller, deputy manager, A. B. A., New York, N. Y., Secre- 
tary; William W. Cottle, vice president and cashier, Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles, 
Chairman; Harry C. Schaefer, vice president, National Bank of Detroit; Arthur McCormack, as- 
sistant vice president, The First National Bank of Miami. 


Standing (left to right): Philip H. Cordes, assistant comptroller, Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago; George A. Guerdan, vice president and cashier, First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York; Owen T. Jones, vice president and controller, American Trust 
Company, San Francisco; John A. Wallace, executive vice president, Willard United Bank, Wil- 
lard, Ohio; Charles A. Kramer, president, Farmers and Merchants State Bank, Fredericksburg, 
Va.; John A. Kley, vice president, the County Trust Company, White Plains, N. Y.; Fred H. Water- 
house, assistant vice president, First National Bank of Minneapolis; Harold E. Randall, vice presi- 
dent and comptroller, First National Bank of Boston; W. Dale Critser, general vice president and 
cashier, Fourth National Bank in Wichita; Orval U. Habberstad, president, Union National Bank, 
Rochester, Minn.;-G. Edward Cooper, vice president and cashier, Philadelphia National Bank. 


- to Arguello-Geary, succeeding Mr. Mil- 


lerick; J. ALEC MURRAY has replaced 
Mr. Taylor and HENRY J. SCHMIERER 
has taken over Mr. Murray’s duties at 
the Hayward branch. 


Formerly a vice president of the 
First National Bank in Dallas, WAL- 
TER W. SCHROEDER has been elected 
president of the First National Bank 
of Lafayette, La. He succeeds A. DEN- 


NIS LANDRY who has been elevated to 
vice chairman of the board. 


GEORGE LEIB and ROY L. SHURTLEFF 
have been elected vice chairmen 


of Blyth & Co., Inc. The two new 
vice chairmen, along with Presi- 
dent CHARLES R. BLYTH (BANKERS 
MONTHLY, December), are three of the 
firm’s original founders. George Leib 
heads Blyth operations east of the 
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Rocky Mountains, and Roy Shurtleff 
is in charge of Pacific Coast oper- 
ations. 


STEPHEN HARTWELL stepped up 
from vice president to the newly-creat- 
ed post of executive vice president of 
Atomic Development Mutual Fund, Inc. 
Before joining the fund, Mr. Hartwell 
was an investment analyst with The 
Pennsylvania Company for Banking 
and Trusts (now the First Penn- 
sylvania Banking & Trust Co.). 


RAYMOND KOONTZ, president of Die- 
bold, Inc., has been elected to 
the board of Investors Diversified Ser- 
vice, Inc. a 


JOSEPH B. COLLINSON has joined the 
staff of the Society for Savings in the 
City of Cleveland as vice president and 
will be active in the development of 
new business. Mr. Collinson was for- 
merly a partner of Arthur Young & 
Co. a New York accounting firm. 


The National Association of Credit 
Men has a new vice president in the 
person of S. J. HAIDER, whose duties 
will include those of convention direc- 
tor. Mr. Haider held the post of as- 
sistant executive manager of N. A. C. 
M. and manager of its Credit Inter- 
change Bureaus until January, 1953, 
and has been secretary-manager of the 
Minneapolis Association of Credit 
Men during the intervening period. 


State-Planters 90 Years Old 


Featuring the observance of 
the 90th anniversary of the State- 
Planters Bank and Trust Company, 
Richmond, Va., is a brochure entitled 
“90 Years of Looking Ahead’. In- 
cluded in the brochure are many pages 
of appropriately captioned pho- 
tographs illustrating the various 
phases of a remodelling and improve- 
ment program which began in 
1949 and has been completed only re- 
cently. A brief history of the bank 
contains the following paragraph: 


With courage and conviction, a 
small group of men, dedicated to serv- 
ing the community, organized the 
Planters National Bank on December 
8, 1865, while the embers of the War 
between the States still smouldered 
and where a city would be built anew. 
These were the same men who 140 
years ago founded the Farmers Bank 
of Virginia which along with all other 
Richmond banks closed its doors at the 
end of the struggle the struggle 
of a country divided the begin- 
ning of a nation indivisible. 
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— Wrong with instalment Credit?: Keith G. Cone, p. 13, 


INVESTMENTS 
Investments—Outlook through 1955: p. 30, Apr. 
How Much Liquidity?: Alvin L. Kuehn, p. 32, July 
Report on the Midwest Stock Exchange: Alvin M. Young- 
qvist, Jr., p. 28, Sept. 
The Flexible Credit Policy: Raymond Rodgers, p. 13, Sept. 
The Facts on Bank Activity in the Stock Market: p. 22, Nov. 


LAW 

What Bankers Should Know About Checks: C. Edward Dah- 
lin, p. 48, Feb. 

What Bankers Should Know About Forged Endorsements: 
C. Edward Dahlin, p. 48, May 

Whaot Bankers Should Know About Stop Payment Orders: 
C. Edward Dahlin, p. 29, Dec. 

Seven Months of the Uniform Commercial Code: p. 32, Mar. 

Missing Endorsement Causes Trouble: p. 62, Sept. 


LEGISLATION 


The Silver Purchase Act Today: p. 48, Sept. 
Farmers Do It Themselves: Kenneth Hood, p. 20, Dec. 


LOANS 
Agricultural 


Agricultural Credit Conference Points the Way: p. 16, Jon. 
Commercial and Industrial 

Outlook for the First Half Yeor: p. 11, Jan. 

Consolidations Change Things: John A. Patton, p. 11, Mar. 


Should the Retiree Buy o Business?: Comer J. Kimball, p. 22, 
Mar. 


From Idec to industry: Edwin K. Langille, p. 15, Apr. 
What Is Equipment Worth?: Richard W. Bonfield, p. 40, 
Jul 


Y 
How Much Liquidity?: Alvin L. Kuehn, p. 32, July 
Toward Better Auditing Standards: Carman G. Blough, p. 24, 


Aug. 
Banking Makes Sense: J. W. McLean, p. 58, Nov. 
instalment 


instalment Credit Has Come into Its Own: p. 37, Moy 
— Wrong with Instalment Credit?: Keith G. Cone, p. 13, 


ct. 
First National of Boston Introduces New Loan Technique: 
p. 48, Apr. 
Microfilm Survives Floods: p. 54, Dec. 


MONETARY POLICY 


U. S. Monetary and Debt Policies (Fed. Treas. Review): 


p. 38, Jan. 
The Flexible Credit Policy: Raymond Rodgers, p. 13, Sept. 
OPERATIONS 


Making Seconds Count (Electronic Data Processing): p. 45, 
Jan. 

Don’t Wait for a Bombshell: Harry E. Mertz, p. 20, Feb. 

Keep on Operations Box Score: William E. Nelson, p. 32, 
Feb. 


Bank of America to Install “Electronic Brain”: p. 23, July 
Punched Card Progress: Bernard E. Finucane, p. 44, Aug. 
A Defense of Single Posting: Boone Logan, p. 54, Sept. 
Modernization Pays Off: Paul Bosch, p. 44, Oct 


OUTLOOK 
Commercial and Industrial Loans: Alvin M. Youngquist, Jr. 
Outlook for First Half: p. 11, Jan. 
Outlook for Second Half: p. 15, June 
Agricultural Credit Conference Points the Way: p. 16, Jan. 
Where Do We Go From Here? Editorial: p. 2, Feb. 
Who's Right? Editorial: p. 2, Aug. 
Booms Make Busts. Editorial: p. 2, Oct. 
A Time for Restraint. Editorial: p. 2, Dec. 
The Building Boom: How Long? John M. Miner and Bernard J. 
Taylor: p. 13, July 
The Less Boom, the Less Bust: George W. Warnecke, p. 13, 


Aug. 
Outlook for Rates in "56: Raymond Rodgers, p. 13, Dec. 
11,000 Photographs Speed Loan Procedures: Gordon F. 
Christie, p. 45, June 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Good Will Can Only Be Shared: Donald L. Chapman, p. 40, 
Feb. 


Should the Retiree Buy a Business?: Comer J. Kimball, p. 22, 
Mar. 
Business from Old Customers: William R. Kennedy, p 
May 
Banking Makes Sense: J. W. Mclean, p. 58, Nov. 
Industrial Development Goes Where it $ Invited: Ronald G. 
Hoff, p. 23, Dec. 


ROADS 
America’s Road Problem (Chase-Manhatton): p. 21, Sept. 


SAVINGS 


This Pian Attracts Savers and Holds Them: Walter J. Rupert, 
p. 64, Sept. 


STATISTICS 


1965's Strange Population Picture: Ronald G. Hoff, p. 24, 
July 
Housing Construction, 1955 vs. 1925: p. 40, Oct. 


YOUTH TRAINING 


Citizens Are Their Business: Harold S. Seal, p. 24, May 
4-H'ers Learn Banking: p. 70, Sept. 
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P. A. STAPLES 


“Hershey Employees 


cited for 
Payroll Savings Plan...” 


“We, the officials and emplovees of the Hershey Choco- 
late Corporation of Hershey, Pennsylvania, are proud 
of the citation recently presented to us for outstanding 
participation in the United States Treasury's Pavroll 
Savings Plan for the purchase of Savings Bonds. 

“We all realize fullv the importance of sound monev 


to the economy of our country and our community. I 


Portrait by Fabian Bachrach 


wholeheartedly recommend that all business executives 
activate this plan in their respective companies.” 


P. A. STAPLES, Chairman of Board and President, 
Hershey Chocolate Corporation 


If your company has the Payroll Savings Plan, your 
State Sales Director will be glad to help vou organize 
a Person-to-Person Canvass that should increase em- 
plovee participation to 50%, 60% or more. If you do not 
have the Plan, he will show you how easy it is to install 
one, Write to Savings Bond Division, U. S. Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 


thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Jan. 
Jan. 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
June 
June 
Oct. 


16—18—Eighth National Credit Conference, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


30-31—Regional Savings and Mortgage Conference, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 


City, Mo. 
6-8—AMidwinter Trust Conference, Waldorf Astoria, N. Y. C. 
5-7—Savings & Mortgage Conference, Statler Hotel, N. Y. C. 
19-21—Instalment Credit Conference, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
4-8—American Institute of Banking, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas 


11-23—The Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


21-24—Eighty Second Annual Convention, Los Angeles, Calif. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 

Oct. 

Oct. 


10-12—Georgia, General Oglethorpe, Savannah 
12-—14—Florida, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood 
22-24—tLovisiana, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans 
2-5—Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
3-4—Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 
3-5—South Carolina, Poinsett Hotel, Greenville 
8-9—Tennessee, Hotel Patten, Chattanooga 
8-10—Ohio 7, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus 
9-—' 1—Kansas, Topeka 
10—Delaware, Du Pont Hotel, Wilmington 
11-15—Maryland, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
13-15—Missouri, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis 
13-1 5—Texas, Statler-Hilton, Dallas 
16-17—Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 
18-19—New Mexico, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque 
18-19—North Dakota, Plainsman Hotel, Williston 
19-26—North Carolina, Cruise to Havana & Nassau, SS Queen of Bermuda 
20-22—California, Coronado Hotel, Coronado 
21-23—Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 
21-23—Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 
23-25—New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 
1-2—Connecticut, Equinox House, Manchester, Vt. 
4-6—lllinois, Palmer House, Chicago 
6-—10—Dist. of Col., The Homestead Hotel, Hot Springs, Va. 
7-—9—Massachusetts, New Ocean House, Swampscott 
8-9—New Hampshire, Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth 
8-9—Washington, Olympic Hotel, Seattle 
10-1 2—tdaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 
11-—13—WMinnesota, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis 
13-15—New York, Essex & Sussex, and Monmouth Hotels, Spring Lake, N. J. 
14-16—Wyoming, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran 
15-16—Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 
17-19—Oregon, Pilot Butte Inn, Bend 
18-19—Utah, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran, Wyoming 


18-—20—Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 


21-23—Montana, Many Giacier Hotel, Glacier National Park 
21-—23—Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 

21-—24—Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 

22-23—New Jersey Mutual Savings, Monmouth Hotel, Spring Lake 
22-24—Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland Spring 

19-21—West Virginia, The Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs 
12-13—New Hampshire, Fall Meeting, Mountain View House, Whitefield 
28-3 1—lowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 


May 


Sept. 


Oct. 


26-28—Independent Bankers Assn., Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
15-18—NABAC Northern Regional Convention, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 


23-25—NABAC Eastern Regional Convention, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


7-9—NABAC Southern Regional Convention, Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Tex. 


17-19—American Safe Deposit Association, National Convention, Statler Hotel, 


Hartford, Conn. -~ we 
23-26—NABAC Western Regional Convention, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


17-20—NABAC Thirty Second National Convention, The Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 


8-1 1—Mortgage Bankers Association of America, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 
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<> neRe’s Part of the 
100 % National System, 
the new National Class 
31 at left, and 3 National 
Checking Account Post- 
ing Machines at center 
and right. 






fo 








The familiar figure 
that identifies the 
Mitchell Bank in 
all its advertising. 


“Here in Mitchell,” writes Mr. Patton, 
‘‘we are known as the bank with 
‘modern service and old fashioned 
friendliness.’ Our reliance on National 
equipment has justified that reputa- 
tion for efficiency and accuracy with 
our customers. 

“We are using 7 National Bank 
Teller Machines, one Proof Machine, 
3 National Unit Plan Checking Ac- 
count Posting Machines, one Multiple 
Duty Combination Window Posting 
Machine handling savings, install- 
ment and real estate loans and 
Christmas savings, and a new Na- 
tional Class 31 Multiple Duty Ma- 















chine for our internal records. 

“This complete National System’s 
efficiency has brought unusual en- 
thusiasm and work interest from our 
personnel. This is reflected in good 
customer relations. Just as impor- 
tant, our National System saves us 
$12,000 annually from better utiliza- 
tion of personnel, savings in sta- 
tionery, and costs of depreciation and 
maintenance of equipment. Our Na- 
tional System pays for itself every 3 
years in such dividends!” 

Whether your bank is large or small, 
you can achieve similar results with 
a National System adapted to your 





THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


977 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


reteset: 


Q STRIKING CLASSICAL HOME of 
the Mitchell National Bank is as 
clean-cut and functional as their 
modern 100% National System, 
described below. 


MR. J.M. PATTON, President, 
The Mitchell National Bank 





“Our 100% Chahtonal System 
saves us *12,000 annually... 


pays for itself every 3 years!” 


— J. M. Patton, Pres. The Mitchell Nat'l. Bank, Mitchell, S. D. 





particular problems and needs. And 
because Nationals do so much of the 
work automatically, they soon pay 
for themselves out of the money they 
save, then continue returning that 
saving yearly as handsome extra 
profit. We suggest you call your 
nearby National representative, a 
trained systems analyst, for the com- 
plete story. His number is in the 











































“Thank goodness I’ve no money worries!” 


“A Check Paper 
OWN 
EMBLEM All Your Own 


For maximum protection against alteration or coun- 
terfeiting . .. for positive identification . . thousands 
of banks and corporations have their own emblem 
incorporated in the Safety Paper made by La Monte. 


“a 


THE WAVY LINES @ ARE 
A LA MONTE TRADE-MARK 


To millions of retired people, their monthly 
check is an obvious cornerstone of security 

. and likewise the bank check is a corner- 
stone of modern business, providing essential 
convenience in the transfer of money. The 
need of protective papers for bank checks is 
recognized by bankers everywhere . . . and 
for over 80 years LaMonte Safety Papers 
have been the first choice of the majority of 
the country’s leading banks. 


Ask your lithographer to show you samples 
. .. or we will gladly send them direct. 


GEORGE “LA MONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 
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